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CONSTRUCTION .. . At a Glance 


Current period Previous Current 
indicator 1 year ago period period 


Value put in place: 
(in billions of dollars) 
Total new construction 


aaa 3—*55. 8 


Private construction 


38.7 


Yl 


Public construction 


15.4 —<—_a 


Private housing starts 
(Thousands of units) 


Number of FHA applications, new 
private nonfarm dwelling units 
(in thousand s) 


Contract awards: 
(In millions of dollars) 
Total public contract awards 


Highways contract awards 


F. W. Dodge Corp. index of 
contract awards ( 1947-49 = 100) 


Department of Commerce 
composite cost index (1947-49 = 100) 


Composite materials output 
index (1947-49= 100) 


Wholesale price index, all 
construction materials 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Contract construction employment: 


Number of employees 
(In thousands) 


2,810 
2, aie — 


Average weekly hours 


Unemployment 
(As a percent of the labor force 
in the industry) 
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Current 
reference period 


April 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annval rate 


April 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


April 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


March 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


March 1961] 


February 1961 


February 1961 


March 1961 


Seasonally adjusted 


March 1961 


January 1%1 
Seasonally adjusted 


April 1961 
(preliminary) 


April 1961 
(Seasonally adjusted) 


February 1961 (preliminary) 


April 1961 





THE ECONOMY ... At a Glance 


Indicator 


Gross national product 
(In billions of dollars) 


Personal saving 
(In billions of dollars) 


Government purchases of goods and 
services 
(In billions of dollars) 


Corporate profits after taxes 
(In billions of dol lars) 


New plant and equipment expendi- 
tures 
(In billions of dollars) 


Retail sales 
(In billions of dollars) 


Consumer credit outstanding 
(In billions of dollars) 


Manufacturing inventories 
(In billions of dollars) 


Manufacturers’ unfilled orders 
(In billions of dollars) 


Industrial production index 
(1957= 100) 


Wholesale industrial prices index 
(1947-49 =100) 


Nonagricultural employment 
(In millions) 


Unemployment 
(Asa percent of the civilian labor 
force) 


Average weekly hours worked in 
manufacturing industries 


Current period 
1 year ago period period 


128.1 —_____. 128. 0 


Previous Current 


Current 
reference period 


First quarter 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annval rate 


First quarter 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


First quarter 1961 
Seasonally adjusted annval rate 


Fourth quarter 1960 
Seasonally adjusted annval rate 


Second quarter 1961 (anticipated) 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


April 1961 (advance estimate) 
Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


March 1961 
End of month 


March 1961 
End of month, seasonally adjusted 


March 1961 
End of the month, unadjusted 


April 1961 
Seasonally adjusted 


April 1961 (preliminary) 


April 1961 


April 191 
Seasonally adjusted 


April 1961 





Construction Comments 


STATE GOVERNMENT CONSTRUCTION 


Public construction expenditures, now at the annual rate of $17 billion, are providing impetus to the 
current economic upswing. Federal, State, and local Government construction expenditures in the first 
4 months of 1961 were 15 percent higher than in the corresponding period of 1960. A large part of public 
construction expenditures are either spent directly by State Governments or channeled through them as 
Federal-aid. School construction programs and the interstatehighway program are major activities in- 
volving such expenditures. The recently released Bureau of the Census report Summary of State Gov- 
ernment Finances in 1960 gives perspective to the significant role of State Governments in the construc- 
tion field. 


In fiscal year 1960, State Governments expended $31.6 billion for all purposes. Of this amount, $22.3 
billion were for direct expenditures--and $9.3 billion for intergovernmental expenditures, which consist 
of fiscal aid to local governments and reimbursements to them for services. Of the total for direct ex- 
penditures, $9.7 billion were for current operations, $6.6 billion for capital outlays, and the balance of 
$6.0 billion for assistance and subsidies, interest on debt, and insurance benefits and repayments. 


Of the $6.6 billion for capital outlays, $5.5 billion or 85 percent, were expended for construction of 
State-owned facilities. Although these amounts are for the 1960 fiscal year they may be viewed as cal- 
endar year outlays. The construction put-in-place statistical series provides information on a calendar 
year basis for State and local Governments combined. Since the State and local Government construc- 
tion total for calendar 1960 is $12.5 billion, the State Governments apparently account for 40 percent of 
the total. 


About 92 percent of State construction expenditures are for work performed under contracts. The bal- 
ance represent the value of force account work. The proportion of State-owned facilities built with force 
account employees, to supplement the work done by contract, has been fairly even in recent years. Force 
account is especially important in highway construction, and over the years this category has consist- 
ently accounted for a high share of all State Government expenditures. 


The value of new highway construction in fiscal year 1960 accounted for $4.2 of the $5.5 billion total 
for all types of work. Except for a $5.3 billion outlay for education appearing under intergovernmental 
expenditures, the highway construction item represents the largest single item of any type of expendi- 
ture by State governments. Within the “current operations” category, spending for educational operating 
purposes, involving mostly State institutions of higher education, was significantly lower, $2.7 billion. 


The value of construction for education facilities in 1960 by State governments (also chiefly in higher 
education) amounted to $626 million. The third most important category of State construction, hospital 
construction, had outlays of $159 million.) A large part of the approximately $500 million spent on con- 
structing all other State-owned facilities in 1960 was accounted for by New York State, construction work 
under the programs of the New York State Power Authority representing more than one-third of that 
total. 


It is evident that construction work by State governments is dependent almost entirely on sources other 
than the general revenue of the States. Thus, revenue representing payments from the Federal Govern- 
ment for highways amounted to $2.9 billion in 1960 and borrowing, representing mostly long-term debt, 
amounted to $2.3 billion. The sum of these two almost equals total construction outlays. 


It should be noted that whereas the amount of new borrowing in the last 5 fiscal years has been fairly 
stable (the average for this period of $2.1 billion was pulled down by an unusually low figure of $1.5 bil- 
lion in 1957), the revenue for highways from the Federal Government has spurted because of the rising 
tempo of the interstate highway program, involving the assumption by the Federal Government of 90 per- 
cent of costs. In 1956, this item of revenue amounted to $739 million. By 1958 it was doubled, and the 
1960 total of $2.9 billion represents a quadrupling of the 1956 disbursements to States. 


Six States accounted for about 40 percent of all construction outlays of State governments. In order 
of importance they are: New York, California, Texas, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. These are also 
the six largest States as measured by population or total personal income. 
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Perhaps the most striking aspect of the state-by-state figures is the large proportion of total State 
Governmental expenditures which construction work accounts for in some States. In South Dakota and 
Wyoming, construction outlays accounted for about 35 percentof all their expenditures in fiscal 1960. In 
one of the larger States, Texas, one-fourth of all State expenditures were for new construction. 


The relatively minor role of State governments in housing and community redevelopment is shown by 
the total of only $2 million expenditures for that item in fiscal 1960. Their role in this field is perhaps 
somewhat greater if subsidies and assistance programs tolocal areas are considered, but it seems clear 
that the problem of public housing continues to be dealt with mainly at the level of local government. Be- 
cause of the important role of intergovernmental expenditures, a meaningful evaluation of the impact of 
public construction activities (Federal, State, and local) in the various States depends on the future avail- 
ability of a statistical series on value put-in-place on a state-by-state basis, by type of facility. 
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Types of Housing for the Elderly 


E, Everett Ashley, 3rd* 


More new housing specially planned for the elder- 
ly has been built in the last decade than in the 
previous half century and many other new develop- 
ments have been taking place in this field. Never- 
theless, the problem of housing for the elderly 
has not yet been solved, partly because the volume 
of specially designed housing built for the elderly 
in the years prior to 1950 was very small. Be- 
cause the number of Americans aged 65 and older 
is expected to double in the next 30 years, their 
housing problem becomes one of the great chal- 
lenges in the years ahead. 


THE FEDERAL PROGRAM 


The spurt in interest in housing for the elderly 
during the past decade was sparked to an important 
extent by the inauguration in 1956 of a series of 
new Federal aids; incorporated in the Housing Act 
of 1956--the results of an intensive study of the 
situation by the Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
This study defined some of the dimensions of the 
problem, reviewed the housing conditions of older 
people, and the existing resources to help them. 
It stated that there was: 


“...no single simple solution to the housing 
problem of older people .... Someof the aging 
can afford to pay full going economic cost of 
good suitable housing. Others can only meet 
public housing rentals. For those in between, 
new means must be found to help fill their 
needs ....” 


further stated that what was needed was: 


. the solution of the housing problems of 
the aging by a combination of new administra- 
tive actions under existing statutes and by the 
procurement of new statutory authority to pro- 
vide new aids to private lenders and builders 
and to permit the admission of aging single 
persons to public housing.” 


The aims of the new Federal aids authorized by 
the Housing Act of 1956 were to: 


a. facilitate the financing of rental housing 
projects designed specifically for the elder- 
ly, 


*Director, Statistical Reports and Development 
Branch, Housing and Home Finance Agency. This 
article is an adaptation of a speech made at the 
Fourth Annual New England Conference on Aging, 
Woodstock, Vermont, in October 1960. 

1See "Housing for the Elderly" in March 1958 
Construction Review for economic background and 
description of special governmental programs, 
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b. facilitate the purchase of suitable homes for 
their own occupancy by older persons, and 


. make public low-rent housing more readily 
available to older persons. 


Modifications have been made since the statute 
was enacted in August 1956, but the basic frame- 
work is still essentially unchanged. In 1959, the 
Congress broadened the rental program to cover 
profit-motivated, as well as nonprofit projects. 
In 1960, provisions were made for the appropria- 
tion of funds for a direct-loan program for pri- 
vate nonprofit rental housing for elderly in the 
lower middle-income brackets. 


STATE PROGRAMS 


Federal programs are not the sole source of 
impetus to activity in the elderly housing field. 
New York State took a pioneering step in 1942 
when, by making use of authority implicit in the 
State public housing law, the New York City Hous- 
ing Authority built an experimental project of 54 
apartments, expressly designed and set aside for 
low-income single individuals over 60 years of 
age. Subsequently, the State Housing Commis- 
sioner required that a portion--currently 10 per- 
cent--of all State-aided low-rent public housing 
units be specifically designed and reserved for 
aged persons. Further stimulus to the construc- 
tion of moderate-priced rental housing for the 
elderly is provided in New York through its limited 
profit housing act, which provides for low-interest 
rate, long-amortization loans, and special tax con- 
cessions for limited-profit housing projects for the 
elderly. 

Massachusetts enacted legislation in 1954 to es- 
tablish a State-aided program of low-rent public 
housing for the elderly. Connecticut took a first 
step in a housing program for the elderly in 1957 
by taking advantage of the provisions of the mod- 
erate-rents program which had been authorized 
by 1955 legislation. In 1959, funds were provided 
for a State-assisted program of rental housing 
for the elderly. Because of the State subsidy, 
rents are kept low, ranging from $38-$42 a month. 


TYPES OF HOUSING 


Perhaps the most significant. development in 
housing for the elderly has been the increasing em- 
phasis upon providing accommodations which 
stress the independence of the individual. Fa- 
cilities with institutional atmospheres are no longet 
emphasized. Facilities intended for the use of 
the frail and the infirm incorporate design features 
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that encourage maximum self-reliance and inde- 
pendence. Increasingly, also, attention is being 
directed to meeting the housing needs of the 
healthy elderly, who in the past have found it 
difficult to find suitable units within their means. 

It is possible to illustrate these trends by a 
few examples of the kinds ofhousing for the elderly 
that have been built recently. This housing in the 
following categories: 


1. Houses for owner occupancy 
2. Apartments for independent living 
3. Group housing with institutional character- 
istics 
Some projects include accommodations that fall into 
more than one category. 


1. Houses for Owner Occupancy 


Early efforts during the 1920's to attract older 
families to areas of mild climate were hard hit, 
first by the spectacular collapse of the Florida 
land boom and then by the Depression of the 
Thirties. It was not until after the Korean War 
that builders found that retired couples were 
beginning to buy low and moderately priced small 
houses in their new subdivisions. Although not 
specially designed for the elderly, these houses 
were attractive to them because they were com- 
paratively small, one-floor units, which lent them- 
selves to the needs of older people. 


Though early subdivisions did not aggressively 
cultivate the elderly market, some enterprising 
builders soon recognized the opportunity offered 
by the keen interest of retirees. In 1951, a large- 
scale promotional effort was launched to arouse 
interest in Homestead, Florida, among northern 
workers nearing retirement. This was one of the 
first examples of a large-scale development of 
homes for the elderly. All told, some 800 units, 
ranging from two-bedroom, 560 square-foot 
models,’ which were offered at $5,280, to three- 
bedroom units of some 800 square feet, offered 
at $14,000, have been sold. About 40 percent were 
sold for cash. Approximately 70 percent of the 
homeowners are retired. Other examples of rather 
typical subdivision housing which has been success- 
fully marketed to older buyers in the Florida area 
included one-bedroom units which originally sold 
at $5,000-$7,000 and larger two-bedroom two-bath 
units for as high as $15,950. 

One outstending example of housing specifically 
designed for the elderly is a project near Kissim- 
mee, Florida. All the houses are one-story units 
without even a threshold step. Doors are wide. 
Bathrooms are designed to facilitate their safe 
use by people of restricted mobility. Electric 
outlets are accessible without stooping and the 
interior layout facilitates easy household opera- 
tion and minimizes upkeep and maintenance costs. 
Two and three-bedroom units, available in various 
size ranges, sell for between $8,850 and $20,000. 


To date, more than 200 homes either have been 
built or are being built. The present tract can 
accommodate approximately 500 dwellings, in addi- 
tion to the 200 homes already constructed. Of the 
present occupants, approximately two-thirds are 
retirees. 

Although the experience of at least one New York 
builder has been that some older people want to 
live in a community with younger families with 
children, some elderly seemingly wish to live 
“with their own kind” in colonies that are insulated 
but not isolated from the established community 
to which they are attached. One of the earlier ex- 
amples of this type of project is at Ormond Beach, 
Florida. A 700-unit project of moderate sized 
two-bedroom units is available only to retired 
or semi-retired people without children. The 
houses are offered at prices ranging from $8,700 
to $12,000. Some 95 percent of the residents 
are 55 years of age or older. 

Other States than Florida have cultivated the 
housing market for the elderly, including New 
York, New Jersey, and Arizona. In a North Cape 
May, N. J., subdivision of small, moderately priced 
units, out of 1,500 houses sold thus far, 800 of 
them are occupied by retirees. In describing the 
North Cape May development, the builder said: 


“ 


. it is not necessary to have a lot of extra 
features, but simply give them a comfortable 
home which is fairly small and in a price 
range they can afford.” 


Another highly successful retirement village, 
located some 16 miles northwest of Phoenix, 
Arizona, sells homes only to retired or semi- 


retired people. No one under 50 is eligible, and 
no families with children are accepted. The 
basic ‘two-bedroom unit begins at $7,500. Since 
the project was opened in 1955, more than 600 
units have been built, the ultimate capacity being 
1,300. 


2. Apartments for Independent Living 


Members of a teachers’ organization in Omaha, 
Nebraska, who were interested in building an apart- 
ment house containing units that would meet their 
needs during their active years and also serve as 
suitable retirement residences, formed a housing 
cooperative which constructed a twelve-story ele- 
vator-equipped apartment building. The project, 
which was completed in 1952, consists of 71 units. 
In the 9 years that it has been in operation, it 
has always had a waiting list of from 40-50 
families. Of the 71 families in the project, 
more than 40 percent are now retired. 

Before the cooperative project was completed, 
the teachers’ association began planning another 
unit. It was apparent from the outset that, al- 
though the project offered a satisfactory solution 
to the housing problems of teachers who could 
take up residence while still employed, it would 





be too expensive for those looking for quarters 
especially designed to meet the physical and 
financial requirements of retired teachers living 
on pensions. A tract of land near downtown Omaha 
was purchased in 1952. The association became 
one of the first applicants under the Housing Act 
of 1956. The 133-unit apartment building, equipped 
with an infirmary and other facilities for the 
special needs of its elderly tenants, is now finished 
and occupied. The apartments in this million- 
dollar project, all of which are three-room units, 
rent for $70. 

Through the efforts of a Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, civic organization, enough money was 
raised to finance the construction of a 25-unit 
apartment project for the elderly. One-bedroom 
units, which have their own kitchen and bath fa- 
cilities, rent for $30 a month. Associated with the 
project is a central lounge that is open to the 
entire community. Group recreational activities 
are available to residents. 

An example of a recent FHA-aided project is a 
Hartford, Connecticut, project sponsored by 
churches. It is a group of 2-gardentype efficiency 
apartments built to form a hollow square and 
having an open courtyard in the center. Along 
with 20 living units, is one centrally located unit 
which is reserved for use as a lounge or meeting 
room. A utility room with automatic washers 
and driers is available to all tenants. The proj- 


ect, which is located near churches and shopping 
areas, is designed for occupancy by single in- 
dividuals and couples who desire to continue in- 
dependent living. Rents range from $57.50-$87.50 
a month and include heat and utilities. The aver- 


age age of the residents is 75. Their incomes 
ranges from a low of $100 to a high of $460 a 
month. This first venture has been so success- 
ful that the organization is planning to build a 
40-unit project, at an estimated cost of $500,000. 

Another example of a church-sponsored apart- 
ment for the elderly is a 66-unit structure in Den- 
ver, Colorado. Monthly rents range from $45 
for an efficiency apartment to $80 for a two- 
bedroom unit. A large lounge with a community 
kitchen is used by the residents. 


A Rochester, New York, one-story development, 
which involves the use of existing housing, was 
originally constructed as a veterans emergency 
housing project. It is operated on a nonprofit 
basis. The 27 units rent for $52 a month, in- 
cluding heat, utilities, janitor service, and the 
use of an unsupervised recreation room. To be 
eligible, a person must be at least 65 years 
old and have an income of less than $65 a week. 

After the first development was completed, the 
sponsors of the project chose to take advantage 
of New York State’s limited-profit housing law 
to build two additional projects for the elderly. 
One is a 60-unit motel type project, the cost of 
which was $670,000. Rents are $49 for single- 
occupancy units and $54 for two-person occupancy. 
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The other project is a 75-unit two-story structure 
which cost $788,000. Rents are $57 for single 
occupancy, $61 for couples. The projects are 
intended to provide quarters for independent living 
and hence offer no collateral services. 

Many good examples of apartment developments 
for the aging are to be found in the public housing 
area. Some of the pioneer efforts in this area 
began in New York State as early as 1942. Ags 
low-rent housing projects are built, 10 percent 
of the units are specially designed and set aside 
for elderly occupants. As a result, the elderly 
families are successfully integrated into proj- 
ects, the bulk of whose occupants are in the 
younger age groups. 

In Massachusetts, where the public housing pro- 
gram is exclusively for the elderly, the State 
Housing Board has been most successful in 
achieving an integration into the community of 
small projects. Typical of the many existing 
projects is an award-winning 48-unit development 
in Fitchburg that is not recognizable from an 
architectural standpoint as public housing. Other 
projects have been built, or are to be built, in 
over 50 communities around the state. The 
average rent is under $50 a month. The income 
limit for a single person is $2,500, for a couple 
$3,000. 

Connecticut’s first venture into the elderly hous- 
ing field was in the fall of 1957. At that time, the 
Torrington Housing Authority, which had an allo- 
cation to build some State-aided moderate-priced 
rental housing, found on its hands elderly families 
who lost their housing facilities because of a 
flood control program. In the absence of any 
specific statutes to deal with the special needs 
of the elderly, the Connecticut Public Works 
Commissioner used the moderate-rent program 
funds for the development of an additional 39-unit 
project especially designed for the elderly. It 
consists of seven one-story motel-type buildings 
which contain 39 three-room units and a community 
center. Single elderly persons--62 or older for 
women and 65 or older for men--are eligible for 
occupancy providing their incomes do not exceed 
the maximum Social Security benefits plus the 
maximum supplemental earnings permitted under 
Social Security. Couples may have incomes 50 
percent in excess of the maximum allowable figure 
for a single person. 

Similar projects are to be built in Danbury, 
where 50 units are planned, and in Stafford, where 
60 units are planned. 


Despite the obstacles in the Federal public hous- 
ing law prior to 1956, in a number of instances 
local housing authorities took the initiative and 
began elderly housing units. In 1953, for example, 
the Housing Authority in Providence, Rhode Island, 
completed a low-rent housing project, one section 
of which was made up of one-bedroom apartments 
for the exclusive use of older persons without 
children. 


——<— of Oo 
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Another pre-1956 public housing development for 
the elderly was started in Cleveland, Ohio, in 
1953. Of the 156 apartments in this project, 
104 are one-bedroom units for older people. The 
one-bedroom units can be converted so that two 
older people may live together, each having a 
private living-bedroom but sharing a kitchen. Such 
arrangements were designed to provide housing for 
widows or widowers following the death of their 
spouses. Rents for most of the units are $27 
a month, including heat and utilities. Maximum 
allowable income for elderly couples is $3,000 
a year. 

oe of the most outstanding features of the proj- 
ect is a Center that residents of the project as 
well as other older persons in the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Area are free to use. Private wel- 
fare agencies in Metropolitan Cleveland have been 
prevailed upon to join forces to provide the essen- 
tial programs and services through a new separate 
agency created especially for this purpose. The 
Center provides the headquarters for a city-wide 
recreation program for the aged. 

The need for accommodiations for low-income 
elderly persons is so great in Cleveland that the 
Housing Authority is building a development which 
will include 248 units for elderly occupants. The 
project will incorporate an infirmary and diagnostic 
clinic to be operated by a local hospital. 


Among the first to take advantage of the 1956 
amendments to the public housing law was the 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, Housing Authority, which 
built a 50-unit one-floor project consisting en- 
tirely of 3-room apartments. Each unit is equipped 
with an electric stove and refrigerator and has an 
alarm for summoning aid if needed. Though the 
site is on rolling ground, ramps have taken the 
place of steps throughout. A central community 
room is available to residents. Monthly rents, 
including heat and hot water, range between $17 
and $64, depending upon the occupants’ income. 
In the spring of 1960, annual incomes ranged from 
$900-$3,500. The project has such a large wait- 
ing list that the Housing Authority is contemplating 
a 96-unit addition. 


A nine-story, 185-unit project, built under the 
authority of the 1956 law, is locatedin San Antonio, 
Texas. It contains 152 one-bedroom, 16 two-bed- 
room and 16 efficiency apartments and 1 three- 
bedroom custodian’s apartment. Of particular in- 
terest is the space flexibility in the units. Each 
can be used as one big room or divided up by 
three movable closet units. Elderly persons—62 
years for women, 65 years for men--who have 
lived in San Antonio for 6 months prior to appli- 
cation are eligible for occupancy provided their 
annual incomes are less than $2,500 in the case 
of single persons or couples, or less than $2,750 
if the household contains three or more persons. 
The minimum rent is $24 for tenants having annual 
incomes of roughly $1,400 or less and increases 


by $1.00 a month for each additional $60 of annual 
income. However, the maximum rent is $46 
a month. 


The units have been designed for safe, comfort- 
able living. One innovation is the substitution of 
shower stalls for bath tubs throughout the proj- 
ect. The stalls have wooden seats and tempered 
glass doors instead of shower curtains.: Each 
bathroom is equipped with an emergency call bell. 
A coin-operated laundry is located on each floor 
for the convenience of the residents. 

Facilities at the “Senior Center” include a beauty 
salon operated by project residents, abranch of 
the San Antonio Public Library, and twocounseling 
offices staffed by local social agencies. The Public 
Health Department operates an 8-room public 
health clinic for neighborhood children at the 
Center, but geriatric services will also probably 
be provided by the clinic at a later date. A com- 
munity kitchen in the Center is available for the 
preparation of food or refreshments for parties 
held in the adjoining recreation rooms. Ulti- 
mately it is expected that these kitchen facilities 
can also be used to provide “meals-on-wheels” 
service for room-bound residents. 

One of the distinctive features of the project is 
the extensive use of the talents of local artists in 
the decoration of the “Senior Center” and the ad- 
jacent patio. The fine art work, all of which was 
donated by the artists, includes a vast--45 by 6 
foot--abstract mosaic which flanks the main en- 
trance, brilliant murals in the library and recrea- 
tion room, and a variety of sculpture in the patio. 
This art work has greatly contributed to the charm 
and beauty of the project. It is an outstanding ex- 
ample of how local talents and services can be used 
to help create a pleasing living environment for 
elderly residents. 


3. Group Housing With Institutional Characteristics 


A recent innovation in group housing is the shift 
in emphasis from the supplying of completely in- 
stitutional facilities to the encouragement of a 
maximum of independence and self reliance while 


offering necessary care and services. In some 
instances, this is accomplished by providing with- 
in a single project both apartments for independent 
living, and rooms for which all services are pro- 
vided. In other instances, the development may 
consist entirely of efficiency apartments in which 
the residents may get their own meals if they de- 
sire or eat at a central dining room or cafeteria. 
Sick bay facilities are usually provided and nursing 
and medical care are offered in varying degrees 
in individual projects. Projects, of course, are 
still being built that are designed entirely for 
group living and which do not provide for inde- 
pendent housekeeping. Even in these instances, 
however, increasing attention is being directed to 
removing the institutional atmosphere from the 
establishment. 





A recent example of a group-housing project 
that offers both apartments and rooms along with 
collateral service is a church-sponsored project 
just outside of Detroit, the property for which was 
acquired in 1947. A master plan was developed 
calling for the ultimate development of the 38- 
acre tract. In addition to the original structure, 
four types of buildings were planned to serve 
the housing needs for the aged in almost all stages 
of their remaining years: Individual homes for 
couples physically able to maintain and afford a 
home of their own; one- and two-bedroom apart- 
ments for couples capable of leading independent 
lives; and community residence for those living 
alone, meals and housekeeping being provided by 
the management; and a nursing unit for those re- 
quiring nursing but not hospital care. Additional 
facilities such as a community building, an ad- 
ministration building, and a chapel, were to be 
included in the planning to provide a complete 
village atmosphere for aged persons. 

The master plan visualizes the complete village 
as a community of from 450-600 aged persons 
and costing from $5-6 million. It provides for 
groupings of the various kinds of housing fa- 
cilities to allow for the expansion of those fa- 
cilities that are discovered to be most needed and 
best suited for the care of the aged program. 


The construction program began in the late fall 
of 1954 and consisted of four one-bedroom apart- 
ments; two two-bedroom apartments; and one guest 
wing, kitchen, dining room, and a part of the living 
room of the community residence. These buildings 
were dedicated on May 15, 1955. Subsequently, 
additional work was undertaken to provide for more 
one-bedroom apartments, the completion of the 
Community Residence with two additional guest 
wings, and the remodeling of the original structure 
into the social center of the village. 


Another interesting example of group housing is 
another church-sponsored project in Portland, 
Oregon. A 500-unit project, which opened in 
1955, offers apartment-hotel type quarters with 
kitchenettes in almost all units. For those who 
desire greater privacy, a group of cottages are 
available. The project provides life care for its 
residents, including hospital care which is avail- 
able at the project’s hospital, located on the same 
property. 

To finance the construction and maintenance of 
the development, residents are obliged to pay a 
founder’s fee ranging in amount from $7,500 for 
a one-room efficiency to $20,000 for a corner 
unit with a view of Puget Sound. The cost of life 
care, including meals, maid service, laundry, and 
infirmary care is $100 a month per person. 

Another group project is located at Grinnell, 
Iowa. It is in the process of broadening its serv- 
ices to include institutional nursing care for in- 
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firm residents. As now constituted, the projeq 
offers complete apartments, as well as _ hotel. 
or dormitory -type accommodations with meal sery. 
ice. Infirmary services are provided. Bein 
planned is a nursing-care unit to provide round. 
the-clock nursing care for the chronically ill 
The cost is being amortized over the life-use g 
three generations rather than one. As a result, 
its founder’s fees, though still substantial, are 
less than at some other projects. They rang 
from $5,000 for a hotel-type room to $8,500 for 
two-bedroom apartments. Monthly rentals for 
single rooms are $30, and for apartments, $40- 
$50. An extra charge of $4.50 a day is assesse 
for infirmary care. 

Near Palo Alto, California, is another projec 
offering a variety of group-living arrangements, 
This project, also church-sponsored, offers 4 
choice of efficiency and one- and two-bedroom 
apartments. Founder’s fees range from $10,500 
on a 372-square-foot efficiency unit to $26,00 
for a 1,440-square-foot two-bedroom unit. Life 
care, provided at a cost of $185-$255 per month 
per person, includes meals, maid service, laundzy, 
and complete medical and hospital care. The 
project does not plan, however, to provide care 
for chronic and acute hospital cases on the prem- 
ises. Instead, arrangements have been made t 
provide such care in nearby facilities. 


In Philadelphia ahome for the aged sponsored by 
a religious institution is a 220-furnished-unit 
elevator-equipped structure composed of 176 effi- 
ciency units that rent monthly for $175 and 4 
one-bedroom units that rent for $280. The rem 
includes utilities, maid service, and two meals 
a day. An infirmary provides short-term care 
offered by a visiting physician. In addition toa 
central dining room, in which the two meals a day 
are served, the project has a recreation room 
and hobby shops. 

A unique approach to the provision of grou 
housing is that being tried in Detroit at a non- 
sectarian day care center for elderly persons. 
The funds received are from the new direct-loa 
program administered by the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and a $160,000, twenty-five unit 
motel-type structure is being erected. The units 
will be 12 by 19 1/2 foot combination living-bed- 
rooms and bath units, for which the rent will be 
$47 a month. No cooking or recreation facilities 
will be available at the project, but the facilities 
of a nearby day care center for the elderly, where 
there are a central living room and an adjoining 
central dining room, are to be used. 

The new structure, to be built with the Federal 
loan, will accommodate 25 residents who now live 
in substandard housing near the day care center. 
Residents of the building will continue to come 
to the center for their meals, which will be pro- 


‘ vided for $40 a month, including use of the com- 
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munity room and a craft shop. The center is 
visited weekly by two nurses who check the resi- 
dents, and a doctor who comes to administer to 
those in need of treatment. 

Locating the living and dining quarters in sep- 
arate buildings, instead of in the same building, 
is in keeping with the sponsor’s “out-of-doors 
and keep-active” program. The center has always 
required its residents to dress for dinner to im- 
prove their morale; and to walk to dinner, for 
the exercise it gives them. This policy will be 
continued when the residents move into their new 
quarters. 

At the other end of the spectrum are develop- 
ments which provide complete institutional care. 
One of these is a home for the aged in Miami, 
Florida, which first opened its doors in 1945 as 
an institution for the sick and infirm. From 
the outset it provided cottages for ambulatory 
residents and nursing care for the chronically ill 
and infirm. Its cottages, however, were outmoded 
and could not handle the expanding needs in the 
Greater Miami area. Taking advantage of the FHA 
insurance on nonprofit rental facilities for the 
elderly, the home started a replacement and ex- 
pansion program which will ultimately provide 
accomodations for 200 persons. The present 
FHA commitment covers accommodations for 83. 
Typical of the new units is a 16-unit motel type 
structure. All units are connected with the 
nurses’ station by an audiovisual communications 
system. A central dining room, workshops, 
and a recreation area are also available to ambu- 
latory residents. Elderly persons admitted while 
still ambulatory are, of course, assured of com- 
plete care for the balance of their lives. Charges, 
which are based upon ability to pay, range from 
§25-§300 a month. Admission priority is given 
to those in the poorest financial position. Inte- 
grated into the project is a gerontological labora- 
tory used by the University of Miami. It is ex- 
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pected that ultimately this laboratory will become 
a teaching and training center in geriatrics for 
the University medical school. 


A 157-unit institutional development in Seattle, 
Washington, was the first project financed under 
the FHA elderly housing program. It consists of 
a six-story elevator-equipped structure. Each 
floor has a central sitting room. Recreation fa- 
cilities and hobby shops are provided. Residents 
are required to pay a founder’s fee averaging 
slightly more than $6,000 and monthly charges 
ranging between $107 and $212, depending upon 
the accommodations. The monthly charge in- 
cludes food, heat, laundry, maid service, and 
short-term infirmary hospitalization. After 5 
days, and addtional fee is charged for infirmary 
services. = 


An example of the possibility of modernization 
of an existing structure to provide institutional 
housing for the elderly is found in Detroit, Mchigan, 
involving the conversion of an old hotel. Availing 
themselves of the FHA mortgage insurance pro- 
gram for nonprofit rental projects for the elderly, 
a religious group in Detroit completely renovated 
a 12-story building. Two floors were converted 
into infirmary facilities, and single rooms and 
suites house 550 persons. Recreation areas, in- 
cluding a 240-seat theatre, were developed. A 
beauty parlor and coffee shop are located in the 
building. The monthly fees, which range from 
$115 to $300, provide for room, board, and in- 
firmary care. No founder’s fees are charged. 
To provide extended nursing, the building has 44 
nursing-care units, for which the charges are 
$300 a month. 


Thus, diverse solutions are being applied to the 
housing problems of the aged, reflecting adaptation 
to meet community and individual needs. It is 
likely that even greater emphasis will be placed 
on housing for the elderly in the Sixties. 





STATISTICAL SERIES 


Part A.—Construction Put in Place 


NOTE: The monthly estimates in Part A are determined primarily by past contract award movements, standard progress patterns, and 
assumed normal seasonal movements. Except when special surveys are undertaken, as was done during the 1959 steel strike, they do 
not reflect the effects of varying numbers of working days in given months, nor of special conditions influencing the volume of activ- 
ity in any given month, such as unusual weather, materials shortages, overtime, work stoppages, and delays. 


Table A-1.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Current Value and Relative Changes, by Type of Construction 


Value > millions of oe Percent change / 


Type of construction Feb sdjusted 
ebru- 
ots | eet April annual rate 
— ae ze im Apel 1961 
r r 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION. 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) 
New dwelling units 
Additions and alterations 
Nonhousekeeping 
Nonresidentia! buildings 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Office buildings and warehouses 
Stores, restaurants, and garages 
Other nonresidential buildings... 
Religious 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional. ... 
Social and recreational 
Miscellaneous........ sees oe 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 
Telephone and telegraph... 
Other public utilities 
All other private 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings 
Industrial 
Educational..... Kaeeens sevens 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings.... 
Military facilities 


Public service enterprises 
Conservation and development 
All other public 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ‘Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘Revised. 
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Table A-2.~New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current and Constant* Dollars 
(Millions of dollars) 


New construction put in place** Private construction 
a Residential building (nonfarm) 
Total New dwelling units 


33, 067 12,712 9,876 | 17,677 13, 535 
33,778 14,017 | 10,475; 17,019 12, 615 
33, 491 15,412 | 11,454 | 18,047 13, 552 
39, 949 16,257 | 12,057 | 24,469 19, 233 
38, 925 16,223 | 11,755 | 22,022 16, 422 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


21,930 | 15,697 

22,180 | 15,820 

22,362} 15,939 

22,308 | 15,923 

21,783 | 15,581 

21,716 | 15,534 

21,228 | 15,226 

November 55, 430 21,428 | 15,382 
December 56, 135 21,490 | 15,437 
55, 262 20, 338 | 14,629 

“54, 846 096 19,671 | 14,161 

54,754 : ‘ *20, 080 |*14, 446 

55, 836 20,896 | 15,032 


Percent change . 
April 1960-61 +3 3 -1 +12 +12 Ata = 4 - 7 - 
12 mos. ending April 1960-61.. -1 -2 -4 + 8 + 7 - 11 - 12 - 17 =] 
Private construction—Con . 
Residential building—Con. Nonresidential buildings 


Additions and Office buildings 
alterations and warehouses 


— 


Nonhousekeeping Total Industrial 


9,948 2, 004 

9, 828 1,992 

9,754 2,014 

9, 821 2, 068 

9,962 2, 069 

September 10, 173 2, 087 
October 10, 313 2,129 
November 10, 335 2, 158 
December 10, 393 2,159 
January 10, 712 2, 232 
February 10, 749 2, 242 
10,593 2,200 

10, 446 2, 228 


April 1960-61 
12 mos. ending April 1960-61... 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-2.—New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
and Constant* Dollars—Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 


Private construction—Con. 


Nonresidential buildings—Con. 


: Stores, restau- ne é Hospitals and Social and 
rae rants, ‘garages Religious Educational institutional recreational 


1,947 1, 441 768 \ re 536 \ ie 
1,671 1,186 | 868 525 

1, 576 1,085| 863 594 574 396 
1,976 | 1,306] 947 634 525 352 
2,000} 1,309] 1,030 673 377 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


2,052 696 576 ate 576 372 684 

1, 968 684 576 384 564 372 696 

1, 867 671 572 374 541 354 692 

1, 802 ; 659 578 376 538 349 700 

1,853 , 665 574 372 547 355 700 

September 1,949 ; 667 586 378 574 370 686 
October 2, 004 668 595 384 593 382 662 
November 2,040 ‘ 667 592 382 611 394 652 
December 2, 148 ; 656 592 379 631 405 641 
: January 2, 284 652 611 392 636 408 654 
February 2,294 : 652 607 389 659 422 640 
2,213 647 618 396 674 432 631 

2,095 343]. 653 614 394 684 438 643 


Percent nee 


April 1960-61 + 7 + = +18 
12 mos. ending April 1960-61... - + +13 - + 2 


Private construction—Con. 


Nonres, bldg.—Con. Public utilities 
Farm 
Teleph 
ot ite | aa 
’ 3,827 


4, 346 
4, 201 


November 
December 
: January 


February 


Berceat chan 7 


April 1960-61 +3 +2 -5 + 
12 mos. ending April 1960-61. . +4 +3 +9 + 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-2.-New Construction Put in Place in the United States: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates in Current 
and Constant* Dollars—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Public construction 
Nonresidential buildings 


Residential 
buildings Total** Industria! Hospital and | Administrative and 
institutional service 
Con- Con- Con- Con- Con- 


3,017 339| 2,556] 1,891 300 220 362 a. 
3, 193 333| 2,825] 2,003 354 250 439 ied 
3,214 289 | 2,875; 1,982 390 267 532 367 
3,035 256 | 2,656] 1,780 428 287 568 379 
3,101 289} 2,819] 1,830 400 260 591 


Seasonally adjusted annual rates 


2, 988 384 

3, 084 408 

3, 085 414 

3, 325 403 

3, 139 396 

September 3, 164 408 
October 3, 181 388 
November 3, 273 385 
December 3, 298 391 
3, 302 397 

3,358 395 

3,364 *359 

3, 325 354 


Percent change 


April 1960-61 +11] +22] +24 +12} + 9} = 8] -10 
12 mos, ending 
April 1960-61 +11 +17 +17 +14 + ll - 5 - 7 





Public construction—Con. 


Public Conservation 
service and 
euterprises development 


Military Sewer Water 
facilities systems systems 





Percent change 


April 1960-61 +12 +11 + 12 +10 O} + 2 —. + 4 
12 mos. ending F 
April 1960-61 + 5 +7] + 8 +10} +7 +13] +14 + 13 + 10 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *1947-49 dollars. **Includes values for the “other” categories, not 
shown separately on this table. See table A-1. |! Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. "Revised. NOTE: Values for 
1955-1958, shown in italics, are not comparable with later data which reflect the “new housing starts” series. While data for Alaska 
and Hawaii have been included in all series, the effect on national totals is negligible, being of the order of one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table A-3.-New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, by Ownership, and 
by Type of Construction 


(Millions of dollars’) 


Source of funds | Ownership =| Federally owned 
Period Total —— State Residen- Military 
Tera! : Graate- Federal and tial facilisies 
on Direct | seid local | buildings 


1, 360 
1, 287 
1, 402 
1, 488 
1, 355 


88 
103 
126 
114 
135 
143 
135 
157 


January | 88 
February 7 * 109 
*102 


Percent change 


April 1960-61 2 +9 +11 
12 mos. ending April 
-3 +11 


Federally owned—Con. 


Nonresidential buildings 
Conserva- 


inis- i tion and 
5 Adminis Other Highways d 
Educa- . trative evelop- 
lamat Hospital ol nonres- ates 
en ; idential 

service 


Industrial 


37 30 675 
45 54 818 
35 122 885 
58 149 981 
56 137 1,079 


12 86 
12 92 
13 119 
12 91 
13 101 
14 111 
13 106 
92 

84 

79 

© 75 

‘85 

90 


Nee 
— — — © OO 


September 
October. 
November 
December 
January 


NNN RK NNNNNWNN 


of 
UYU Lh YVUYUYUYRAY DH 


Percent change 


April 1960-61 
12 mos. ending 


April 1960-61 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table A-3.—New Public Construction Put in Place in the United States: Value, by Source and Type of Funds, 
by Ownership, and by Type of Construction=Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 


State and locally owned 








Nonresidential buildings 





Period Residen- ae 
tial Adminis- 

Educa- 7 trative 

tional Hospitals and 


service 


Water All 


systems other 


High- 
ways systems 


Ones Sewer 


nonresi- 
dential 


buildings Total 


3, 493 
3,907 
4, 046 
3, 854 
4,052 


2,548 332 350 
2,817 385 396 
2, 864 410 417 
2,645 419 420 
2, 798 456 


4, 316 
4,775 
5, 355 
5, 736 
5,616 


324 222 36 344 

338 232 37 499 

359 247 40 567 

380 262 42 617 

386 261 45 667 

388 264 45 672 

383 264 45 585 

November 342 237 3 40 478 
December 327 232 36 493 
: January 328 234 37 286 
February 298 210 35 262 
© 337 ® 233 © 39 ® 40 319 

357 247 42 391 








Percent change 


April 1960-61 
12 mos. ending 
April 1960-61 





ae 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Revised. 


NOTE: Beginning with January 1959 data include estimates for the value of new construction put in place in Alaska and Hawaii. 


COMPOSITION OF REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 


NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL SOUTH WEST 


1. New England 3. EN. Central 4. W. N. Central . S. Atlantic 6. E. S. Central 8. Mountain 


Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


. Middle Atlantic 
New Jersey 
.New York 
Pennsylvania 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


lowa 

Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Delaware 


Dist. of Col. 


Florida 
Georgia 
Maryland 
N. Carolina 
S. Carolina 
Virginia 

W. Virginia 


Alabama 
Kentucky 
Mississippi 
Tennessee 

. W. S. Central 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Arizona 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Nevada 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 


. Pacific 


Alaska 
California 
Hawaii 
Oregon 
Washington 





Part B.— Housing 


NOTE: The statistics shown in italics in this section relate to the “old” housing starts series which was terminated with April 1960 
data. The “new” series overlaps the “old” one for the period January 1959-April 1960. 

A description of the “new” series and a statement regarding conceptual, coverage, and methodological changes which affect the 
comparability of the two series appears in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960, pp. 4-10. 


Table B-1.—Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Ownership and Type of Structure 





Ownership Type of structure Seasonally 


Total adjusted annual rate, 
a : : 

Private 1-family 2-family 3-or-more private 

Total [Nonfarm | family Total Nonfarm 


Old series Number of units (in thousands) 


>» w 
_ OV 
> wa 
Soo 


November 
December. 


January 
February 


“4 


WUORKOODAUARWO OF 


03 
+4 
93.3 
125.2 
130.0 
127.3 
114.9 
129.6 
102.0 
110.4 
96.0 
72.1 
5 
*79.9 

2d 


PSBOUUVIINAROUD OW 


OYRORUVRYURAUVIN oan 
RODNAINDWDAWOK NNR An 


= RD Hw Hw Hh Hh HUY Dw 
ene FF Ce 8 2 ee eS 


) 


March 1960-61 
First 3 mos. 1960-61. .... 


Old series 


Ee 
wow 
wa 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 
February 


a 


fF PYORPNYYYW ENE Ww 
VR Op KW hON NI Ww 


\o 0 ‘oo 0 ‘Oo ‘ovo oO 
ZSRSEIERRELBS 
OK RYUNUUWSOUO An 
NO}? OWNYUNINNYN DA 
K OAYLOUUNWOF BW 
Ve RWW WwW www w & 
cere eC eraser eer ae 
RK OARAN OAD OH 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *For seasonally adjusted annual rates pertaining to the “old” housing 
starts series, 1948-60 by month, see table B-2 in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW, June 1960. n.a. Not available. "Revised. 
1 First 2 months 1960-61. 


(18) 
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Table B-2: Housing Starts in the United States: Number and Percentage Distribution, by Location 
Metropolitan area * Region ** 


Total 
i North 


Number of units (in thousands) 


Old series 


New series 


MR ivicvcehvcecsaes 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January...... 


PSS PP Hrs 
DRAOCOwOwr WO HhON 
serene re verre 
MUmRAN NNN ROWS AA 


a 


YYYYDTOBOIAS 
ees Ce rc Cee ae 
WONNAIYNNOANAN OM 


cS oma Lene £24 Ss ee 
* CONF nNOHHOODWKY AN 
NOUCOPDWDONKNANK NO 


VMUre 
ree a 8 


March 1960-61 
First 3 mos. 1960-61... 


Old series 


g8 


SO WOONK RK VNOYVOOe & Nw 
am 


errr: 


January 
February 


a 


Serer 
srrertetrr#sfee«ee ¢* 
NN PROWYVRYUNNUOD We 


eee 8 ft @ a @¢ Tee ¢ 
RK OrFNNUYOO Ar 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Beginning with January 1959, distribution is based on 1959 definitions 
(Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1959, Bureau of the Budget). Beginning with January 1961, distribution is based on 1961 re- 
vision (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1961, Bureau of the Budget). | **Composition of regions is shown below Table A-3. 
N.a,—Not available. ‘Revised. | First 2 months 1960-61. 
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Table B-3: New Private Nonfarm 1-Family Houses Started: Average Construction Cost 


Annual 
average 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST 


$7, 850 $8, 450 | $8,450 | $8,750 | $8,875 | $9,125 | $8, 900 $9,075 | $9,200| $8, 675 
9, 250 9,325] 9,475| 9,475! 9,400 | 9,300] 9,450 9,250 | 9,125 9, 300 
9, 275 9,550; 9,575; 9,675! 9,500 | 9,425 | 9,600 9,550 | 9,525 9, 475 
9,600 | 9,800 | 10,000 | 9,900 | 10, 000 | 10,125 | 10,175 | 10, 200 9,975 | 10,000 | 9, 950 
9,800 ; 10,075} 10,600 | 10,850 | 10,750 | 10,850 | 10,750 | 10,675 10,850 | 11,075 | 10,625 

| 11,125 \ 11,250| 11, 250| 11,400 | 11,400 | 11,475 | 11,425 | 11,525 11,575 | 11,625 | 11, 350 
11,750 | 12,150 | 12,275 | 12,300 | 12,300 | 12,375 | 12,275 | 12, 325 12,675 | 12,350 | 12, 225 
12,800 | 12, =i 13,025 | 13,250 | 13,150 | 13,050 | 12,925 | 13,075 13,000 | 12,925 | 13,025 
12,875 | 13,000 | 13, 100 | 13,150 | 13,025 | 13,025 | 12,550 | 12,925 12,925 | 12,800 | 12,950 
12, 300 | 13, 250| 13,650 | 13,750 | 13,725 | 13,550 | 13,600 | 13, 700 13,700 | 13,450 | 13, 450 
13,650 | 13,975 | 13, 850 


12,475] 13,250 13,875 | 13,600) 13,325] 13, 300 
13,175 13,925} 13,575} 13,150} 13,925 





Percent change, 1961 from 1960 
T 


ie J 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Note: The new series on average construction costs of new nonfarm 1-family 
houses is derived in the same way as the old and reflects only the new level of starts. ‘Revised. 





Table B-4: Housing Under Government Mortgage Insurance Programs 


: : zo Number of starts in FHA and 
Applica- | First Mortgages | Appraisal | First Loans VA programs as a percent** of 
tions inspection | insured requests | inspection closed private nonfarm starts 
received (starts) (starts) 


Number of dwelling units (in thousands) VA 


42 
30 
35 
29 
27 


31 
27 
25 
28 
29 
28 
30 
27 
28 
28 
"27 
25 
26 


. 


CA WW AWORRUARW DR 


September. .... 
OCOGREE. «0000s 
November..... 
December..... 
January. ...... 
February..... 
March....-- es 


ROW DYUWOODN BRAIOWN DAW 
MNP POMBO MM 0 | 


SSO POW OAHLYUN BAI O OS 
AP PRYYAONNANY | 
AnH AARNSSN HAYA. HS 


2 
= wad 


, 


Percent change 


March 1960-61......+. - 11, 
12 months ending 


March 1960-61..-++++++ - 25. 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Housing and Home Finance Agency (FHA) and 
the Veterans Administration. | * Excludes units under military and armed services programs. ** Percentages shown in italics 
are based on private nonfarm housing starts, “old series.” ‘Revised. n.a.—Not available. 
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Table B-5: Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less: Number and Value by Type of Lender 
(Excludes Alaska and Hawaii) 


Total amount (in millions of dollars) recorded by— 


Number Average Savings Mutual 
(in thou- amount and loan | Insurance — Individ- 


sands) (dollars) associa- | companies | cial banks| “““'?8* uals 
tions Senko 


9, 532 1,799 5, 458 1, 824 3,558 
9,217 1,472 4, 264 1, 430 3,554 
10, 516 1, 460 5, 204 1, 640 3, 435 
13,094 1, 523 5, 832 1, 780 3, 946 
12, 158 1,318 4,520 1,557 4, 001 


859 103 342 103 325 

983 119 377 105 355 

983 108 382 106 335 

1,051 114 402 120 339 

1, 167 119 415 138 348 

1,048 116 378 145 350 

i 1, 201 123 406 158 359 

S eptember ‘i ; 1,097 111 381 145 344 

October A 1,052 106 372 146 329 

November t i 978 97 363 143 306 

December.... ; : 961 95 361 132 301 
January \ 8 830 83 337 110 

February 3 ; 838 78 321 95 266 


Percent change 


February 1960-61 -2 - 24 - 6 - 8 - 18 
12 mos, ending 
February 1960-61 -6 - 16 - 20 -12 ais 2 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 
of less than one-half of 1 percent. 


Table B-6: Publicly Owned Housing Starts, by Ownership and Program 


| ss Federally owned = | ss Federally owned = State and locally owned 


| Federally aided (PHA) | aided (PHA) | Federally aided (PHA) | New York City 
All Housing Au- 
public Total Capehart Total New York thority (ex- 
programs Total (City Housing| cluding Fed- 
Authority | erally aided) 


Number of units 


15, 484 4, 794 
23, 585 17, 473 
31, 595 19, 970 
409 | 21,691 13, 860 
619 | 30,096 25, 861 


1960: January 267 ¥ 832 580 
February .... * 76 2, 536 2,060 

© 14 2,611 2,212 

* a2 1, 498 1,038 

20 2,404 2,339 

‘102 4,052 3,372 

© 12 3,322 2,990 

. oa 3,217 2,467 

B a £15 2,084 1,956 

October ® 29 1,951 1,951 
November. ... £12 ® 815 652 
December. ... 5 5 4,774 4,244 

1961: January ; 4 16 865 810 
February .... 15 3,030 2,969 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. Revised. 


All other 
lenders 


4,917 
4, 307 
5, 133 
6, 060 
5, 787 


417 
467 
452 
474 
503 
491 
537 
520 
520 
491 
488 
420 
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Table B-7.—Housing Vacancy Rates for the United States,! by Region? and Metropolitan? Areas 


(Percent distribution) 


All dwelling units Home-owner units 
Vacant dwelling units 


- enter Owner 
Period Available Other4 : i 
Total Reated aaa — — 
or : 
For For sold dwelling rented sold 
rent sale units 
United States 


April 1950 
Ist quarter: T956... 
yy ) Ae 
1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
2nd quarter .. 
3rd quarter... 
4th quarter... 
Ist quarter... 


S8333 


YPNINNNNN Re 
SCWOWWAWNDN 
NNNNDDAVYVUWY 
et A | 
KFNOWNRDADWOON A 
SNARDWNKNIDWAN 
oe, BN DOWN & HD 
NNNNK OF WOO 
S 
acooaommowoowon 


wowovvwosyso 
BO SB 


Northeast 


April 1950 
lst quarter: 


oop 
eee 
ww 


2nd quarter .. 
3rd quarter... 
4th quarter... 
lst quarter... 


VkUUYUNRU RRS 
NNADNNNAD S& 
NOY ROROADRw 
RRR mR RWWWN 
AKARaRRNOOU 
omouUuwm oun” 


~ 


ann m ae 
BSSSS3E 
on Oo fF FNS 


April 1950 
Ist quarter: 1956... 
1957... 
. 1958... 
1959... 
1960... 
2nd quarter .. 
3rd quarter... 
4ta quarter... 
lst quarter... 


NNNNNNN Se 

CANYNYUWYNUD SI 
AN AANUDWY & & 
a RUUA RRR HRY 
AAAADAD RY Ww 
wwowrnwonwvono 
UNRDRDOUNOUAW ~I 
VP OUWOURN WwW 
oN COOF Oe DA™~ 

\‘o woovwosv 

BSRSSREIZSS3 
SCWOSSCOK AN Bw 


April 1950 
lst quarter: 


1960: 2nd quarter .. 
3rd quarter... 
4th quarter... 

1961: Ist quarter... 


HwWwWWwWnNWNN NN | 
—- OF KOON NNU 
oso owmWWDBDaADUYWY 
RA mRURUR RRO 
AANIINNAAY 
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April 1950 
Ist quarter: 


: 2nd quarter... 
3rd quarter... 
4th quarter... 

: lst quarter... 


CTaOnrwwoan@d~ 


> bw mWwWN NN Ww PO 
VWwUUWVOrFKUYUAAIAN OC 
ANWOnNAWAAnN 1 
mW Aw BU” mR mR HW 
KOO Kw kh UD & Ww 
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SCRNAIUARAW ALGO 
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a ee) 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table B-7.~Housing Vacancy Rates for the United States,! by Region? and Metropolitan? Areas—Con. 


(Percent distribution) 


All dwelling units Rental units Home-owner units 





Vacant dwelling units Oc- 


Available Rensed Other4 | cupied Renter Owner 
Total for occupancy om vacant dwell- occupied occupied 
echd dwelling | ing or or 
units units rented sold 








Inside standard metropolitan statistical areas 


9.1 April 1950 1.1 5 a L. .7 2.2 a 9 
9.1 Ist quarter: 1956... 1.9 J a 2. a 4.4 9 1 
).2 1957... 1.6 4 4 3. 4 3.9 a 3 
B.9 1958... 1.9 6 4 3. Ea 4.5 0 0 
9.0 1959... 1.9 2a ag 3, 3.9 4.7 9 1 
B.9 1960... 2.5 6 5 - 5 6.1 A 9 
8.8 1960: 2nd quarter .. 2.6 7 aa 2 3 6.3 aa .8 
B. 8 3rd quarter... 2.8 me .6 ai eZ 6.8 un .8 
3. 8 4th quarter... 2.8 a .4 2 3 6.7 a .8 
8.8 1961: 1st quarter.. 3.0 .6 ‘s 2. ol Ton .0 .0 


1 April 1950 a 4 4 .0 .0 3.2 8 ae 3 
3 Ist quarter: 1956... Z.3 oe om -8 9 7.6 4 8 2 
».3 1957... 2.1 9 4 .7 3 6.3 .7 9 1 
).1 1958... 2.6 PY os na a2 7.8 of i -7 
).2 1959... 2.8 y os on 2 8.6 4 on 8 
). 1 1960... 2.9 6 3 .8 4 9.2 .8 aa 9 
).1 : 2nd quarter .. 3.0 an 4 .0 9 9.4 6 oa 8 
).0 3rd quarter... 2.8 .8 4 3 ”Y 9.2 8 3 9 
).2 4th quarter... 2.9 8 3 0 .0 9.3 va 4 6 
0 Ist quarter... 2.9 8 4 9 0 9.4 6 4 

aa Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Data for 1960 include Alaska and Hawaii. However, due to the small 
).3 number of vacant units in the two states, the inclusion has a negligible effect on the vacancy rates. Thus, the data shown for 1960 
4 can be regarded as being entirely comparable with data for earlier periods. | * Composition of regions is shown below table A-3. 

2 3Distribution is based upon the 168 standard metropolitan statistical areas as defined at the time of the 1950 Census. 4 Includes 
3.6 units held off the rental or sale market, dilapidated units, and seasonal units for all periods except that of April 1950 when data for 
1 units held off the market were included with those rented or sold. 

3.9 

.0 

).0 
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Table B-8.—Mobile Homes and Travel Trailers: Manufacturers Shipments 


Total shipments as 
Mobile homes Travel trailers a percent of private 
housing starts 


Number of units 


139, 690 
143, 490 
133, 800 
162, 500 
141,090 


12, 640 
12, 390 
16, 110 
15, 780 
11,990 
13, 930 
September 12, 450 
10, 950 
November 8, 100 
December 7, 330 
6, 760 
February 8,590 
March..... ceccce eecvcecen 11, 080 














March 1960-61. .cccsccccccccccces 
12 months ending March 1960-61... 


eee 7 1 
Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Mobile Homes Manufacturers’ Association. 
1Percentage shown in italics is based on private nonfarm housing starts, “old series.” n.a.—Not available. 





Part C-Building Permits 


See note at beginning of Part C in September 1960 issue for description of series now being presented. 


Table C-1.—Summary of Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 10,000* Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


Type of construction 1960 1961 February y | Ist2 
December | January | February 1960 1961 , 


All authorized constru 1,210 1, 231 1, 184 1, 302 2, 450 2,416 
New housing units 643 757 1,431 1, 295 -10 
New nonresidential buildings 410 7 362 691 764 +11 
Industrial buildings 61 66 125 129 + 3 
Office buildings 99 62 102 119 +17 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 72 79 162 161 -1 
Religious buildings 31 29 69 55 - 20 
Residential garages 6 7 12 10 -17 
All other nonresidential buildings. . 142 119 221 289 +31 





Additions and alterations 126 134 155 284 273 - 10 | - 4 





Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Estimated data for the entire universe of more than 10,000 permit-is- 
suing places is based upon monthly reports from about 3,500 permit-issuing places which account for more than 90 percent of total per 
mit-authorized construction. | **Includes data for new nonhousekeeping residential buildings, not shown separately. THouse- 
keeping only. 


Table C-2.—Authorized New Residential Construction in 10,000* Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation and 
Number, by Ownership and Type of Structure 


(Housekeeping units only) 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Number of housing units 


ae ahaa i ee al i 
ine ob enietend 1961 February First 2 months February First 2 months 


All new housing units 679 679 782 70, 232 | 133,499} 122,960 
Private (permit author- 


67,980 | 130,228] 117,614 

510 642 52,721 99, 492 81,025 

17 23 3,176 6,041 4,711 

14 18 1,688 3, 088 3,553 

5-or-more family.... 74 10, 395 21, 607 28, 325 


Public (contract awards) 25 2,252 3,271 5, 346 





See footnotes to table C-1 above. 
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Table C-3.—Authorized New Residential Construction in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation and Number, 
by Region,* Ownership and Type of Structure 


(Housekeeping units only) 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) Number of units 


1961 February 1961 February First 2 months 
jy [Foon] 860” [io | toot nm [Fear] 198” [oso [8 


UNITED STATES 


All new housing units..| 631.9 636. 722. \ 1, 268.7 124,655 115, 311 
Private (permit au- 

thorized) 606. 605. 703. . 1,212.7 122,058 110, 694 

473. 468. 591. > 941.6 91, 862 75, 155 

2-4 family 28. 27. 39. " 56.8 8,729 7, 524 

5-or-more-family 104, 110. 73. b 214.3 21, 467 28, 015 

Public (contract 
awards) 23. 30. 18. > 56.0 2,597 4,617 





Northeast 





All new housing units. . b ° . " 167.9 7, 832 
Private a . 5 . 151.0 7, 184 
94.8 
° 8.7 
5-or-more-family ° ° . . 47.4 
Public . ' . 3. 16.9 


North Central 


All new housing units. . . : . . 267. 8, 891 

Private i ‘ ° ‘ 246, 8, 891 

Ka ; . 189. 6, 543 

2-4 family ‘ ; . , 12. 646 
5-or-more- family. . 31. . ‘ 44, 
Public . . . 21. 








All new housing units. . 
Private 
l-family. ...... 
2-4 family 
5-or - more-family 


Public 








All new housing units .. . 226, 231.9 
PORN cnscdueres ; . 226. 230 .7 

. 171. 180.1 

2-4 family. ..... . 13. 13.1 
5-or-more-family.. . 42. 37.5 
Public . . 1.2 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Ce sus, *Composition of regions is shown below table A-3. 
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Table C-4.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation, 
by Region* and Type of Construction 


(Millions of dollars) 


Type of construction February change, 
December} January | February 1960 


United States 


All authorized private construction** " i 1, 088. 
New housing units 605. 
New nonresidential buildings 346. 

Industrial buildings 

Office buildjngs 

Service stations and repair garages 

Stores and other mercantile buildings 

Religious buildings 

Educational buildings 

Hospitals and other institutional buildings 

Amusement buildings 

Residential garages 

All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


NVWUKUBWBONWOHKOwWD 
ere streereres 

CHO RK NWON BWR WOO 
—- ON RK wyAN ASO 


Northeast 


All authorized private construction** 195.3 
New housing units ¢ 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


wre 
~ oO 
_« 
m NH 


~ 
_ 


—_ 


~ 
NeYRY BUR sv 
Mem RNR UWO O ~ - 

eree45etkereeprfreee 

DOWN KNYON KH AW AW 


DAH RKWYNIADOWRN IN 


1.2 
2.6 
8.7 
6.1 
1,7 
2.8 
1.0 
8.7 
9.5 


o » 


North Central 


All authorized private construction** 
New housing units 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 
Educational buildings 
Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


ea 2 @¢s bia et eee 2 
RONINVYWYOA HK KH OW 


NNSOSN By 
AMWNWWOU RO 


NADWUYAHAON WH An~AIO 
aA 


PENNY BNHAOs Ps 
Vrewre YI ANO CO 

NNN PROhMOUWUY WUD 
WYP WP er 
WWUNUUWUUDAA, 


Ne 
N 
wv 
wa 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-4.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: Valuation, 
by Region* and Type of Construction—Con. 


(Millions of dollars) 
February 


South 


change, 
1960 1961 | 1st 2 mos, 
1960-61 


Type of construction 
December 





All authorized private construction** 
New housing units ft 
New nonresidential buildings 
Indu strial buildings 
Office buildings. ......... 


Service stations and repair garages..............+.. 


Stores and other mercantile buildings 

Religious buildings 

Educational buildings 

Hospital s and other institutional buildings 

Amusement buildings 

Residential garages 

All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


All authorized private construction** ................4+- 


New housing units} 
New nonresidential buildings 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair garages 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 


Amusement buildings 


Residential garages ..........ccccccesccccscsccece 


All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


342.3 
184.1 


~ 
_ 
NNO N 
| 


| OF NBRONADASYwW 


m N 


AR- yw SSS 


284, 
172. 


~— 
— 


_~ 
NNO FNNODON BNINDAN 


aN YYW DO NW 
x os aCe S a 


351.8 
218.6 
87.5 


~~ 
w 
. 
w 


N 


Sw hm Rw HDA ~I DW 


wa 
. 


694.2 
432.4 
180. 1 
24.8 


626.5 
356.7 


nN 
ag 
_ 


me NY 


ViDNAHNO HU 


WOWwUWOON ANOUW 
DROW KVR NAO 





a / 
8 
°5 
of 
02 
a] 
-0 
-0 
Pp) 
-6 
4 
4 
9 
4 


NNR NSNYONK OS 
SN &N RSW BRN DAO 


wre 





. 
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we 
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~ 


SSyenonS es 
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N 
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SIN 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Composition of regions is shown below table A-3. ** Includes data for new 


nonhousekee ping residential buildings, not shown separately. 


t Housekee ping only. 


‘Increase exceeds 300 percent. 


Table C-5.—New Private Nonresidential Building Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in 
the United States: Number for Selected Types of Buildings 








Type of building 


PII NOG 65.600 600 dss bitsscce don ceseee Sogn eees 


Office buildings 

Service stations and repair garages 

Stores and other mercantile buildings 
Religious buildings 

Educational buildings 

Hospitals and other institutional buildings 
Amusement buildings 

Residential garages 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


1, 087 
761| 
715 

2,112 


1, 082 
725 
609 

2,094 


5, 210] 16, 43519, 683} 18, 736] 17, 248/10,959 
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Table C-6.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 
Valuation, by State 


Valuation pig millions of dollecs) _ Percent change 
| 1961 | February F Ist 2 months 


1960 ebruary 
Devenbe io” [30s] osmest_| igo 


All States 1,124.5 | 1,142.5 | 1,088.0 | 1,186.8 2,242.6 2, 230.5 ae 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


_ 
oS 
No 


VUYDAY DO Davi 

- ss e @ = 2.2 
Own oo © NS OWNO 
we 3 AW Ww am WK 
ou WOW es aS out Ga 


- a oe & € mo oe . e * # © 
-IOAN Sere eee he 
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Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 


nner «tes. «4.4 ° £2: © 2 = 
—-NYOwW WDwY®D & ow UWE 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 


LOR ACA POONA WOUKN BOSCH O WNHeEANA 
HK PR RADRD BRAN TWY NWR RU NUR NN 
KH AWOR DUNDeKH ONRYUN YUNOAN 


MORAN WAKDWH NVYVOCW 
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-0 
-8 
.0 
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New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


- Aono 


ee &NAN NM DONO 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


OAR Oo > & © CO Oo & rw OO > 
ecreee wfeerte’an oe 8 ee 
~- > Ors Sr RPO WNU 


AN aA NNO A Vw@en wu & 
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Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


™~ 
KFPROANN COON Cw UoVUw oO DWY Nw 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. l Increase exceeds 300 percent. 
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Table C-7.—Number of Housekeeping Units in Authorized* New Residential Construction in 3,014 Permit-lssuing Places 
in the United States, by State 


Number of housekeeping units Percent change 


1961 February February lst 2 months 
All states | caene | 64, 822 124,655 115, 311 oad 


- 10 
Alaska 


Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 


Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Florida 


eee 
Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Minnesota 
Mississippi 


Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Pennsylvania 


Rhode Island 


South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming - 44 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census.  ‘*In building permits and public housing contract awards. _! Increase 
exceeds 300 percent. 2 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 
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Table C-8.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in Selected Permit-lssuing Places in Selected 
Metropolitan Areas* 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) 


Metropolitan area 1960 


Atlanta, Ga 13. 18. 13. 35. 
Baltimore, Md ll. 12. 14, 13. 
Birmingham, Ala 8. 6. Ss 
Boston, Mass 19, 20. 25. 
Buffalo, N. Y 3. 10. 8. 
Chicago, Ill 50. 96. 81. 
Cleveland, Ohio 20. 30. 17. 
Columbus, Ohio 5. 9. 
Denver, Colo 10. 24, 
Detroit, Mich 24. 28. 
Indiana polis, Ind 3. 10. 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. . 117. 117. 
Miami, Fla 18, 14, 
Milwaukee, Wis 12. 9. 
New York, N. Y 59. 112. 
Philadelphia, Pa 17. 27. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 14, 20. 
San Diego, Calif 25. 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.. .. 36. 
Seattle, Wash 12. 
Washington, D. C 19. 
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& Ww 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *As defined in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1959. 


Table C-9.-Number of Housekeeping Units in Authorized* New Residential Construction in Selected Permit-Issuing Places 
in Selected Metropolitan Areas** 


Number of housekeeping units 


Metropolitan area 1960 1961 


Atlanta, Ga 925 909 1, 162 1,097 753 1,027 901 694 
Baltimore, Md 396 611 593 460 441 371 441 632 
Birmingham, Ala 316 320 282 255 254 175 262 198 
Boston, Mass 1,091 882 : 812 731 834 818 306 345 
Buffalo, N. Y 135 368 351 324 309 120 77 105 
Chicago, Ill 2, 325 3, 329 2, 873 3, 463 2, 639 5, 730 1,835 | 4,011 
Ceenene, ORIG. cc ccccccccccece 671 828 994 832 682 705 296 719 
Columbus, Ohio 343 424 301 601 584 253 | 143 142 
Denver, Colo 746 1, 260 1,419 1, 069 1,131 697 1,189 1, 146 
Detroit, Mich 1,270 1, 475 1, 257 1, 133 1,019 543 751 916 
Indianapolis, Ind 270 556 456 444 274 274 289 172 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif... 6, 428 5, 732 6, 412 7,053 5,608 5,575 |- 6,436 6,496 
ERY ccinetececosebteevenns 998 749 757 688 804 1,005 981 773 
Milwaukee, Wis 554 545 680 761 563 332 356 
New York, N. Y ‘ 2, 630 6, 463 6, 904 5,472 4,279 3,351 3,378 
Philadelphia, Pa 942 1,742 1,713 1, 607 1,127 925 992 
Phoenix, Ariz 1,251 1,501 1,110 1, 144 929 1, 308 935 
San Diego, Calif 1,601 996 663 434 734 743 693 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. .... 2, 068 2,144 2,535 1,995 1,910 2,291 1,842 
Seattle, Wash 597 532 599 406 498 516 565 
of SOOT 1,055 1,474 1, 394 2,099 1,455 1,122 1,222 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *In building permits and public housing contract awards. **As defined 
in Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the Budget, 1959. 
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Table C-10.—Private Construction Authorized by Building Permits in Selected Permit-Issuing Places in Selected Metropolitan 
Areas*: Valuation for the Current Year, by Type of Construction 


First two months (Millions of dollars) 


r ; Atlanta, | Baltimore, | Birmingham, | Boston, | Buffalo, 
ype of construction Ga. Md Ala Mass N.Y 


All authorized private construction ** 
New housing units }. 
New nonresidential buildings..... 
Industrial buildings 
Office buildings 
Service stations and repair 
BATOZES. « vovcccccsccee coves 
Stores and other mercantile 


_ 


ONrre 


Religious buildings. 
Educational buildings........- 
Hospitals and other inst. bldgs.. 
Amusement buildings 
Residential garages ....... oes 
All other nonresidential bldgs.. 
Additions and alterations. ........ 


WOouUkDHDO O~I 


‘on 


Denver, : boat ; 
Ohio Colo. . Milwaukee 


All authorized private construction ** 
New housing units}.............. 
New nonresidential buildings 

Industrial buildings 

Office buildings 

Service stations, etc....... oe 

Stores, etc 

Religious buildings 

Educational buildings ......... 

Hospitals, etc 

Amusement buildings 

Residential garages 

All other nonresidential bldgs... 
Additions and alterations . 
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: San Francisco- 
Philadel- Phoenix, San Diego, Oakland, 


phia, Pa. Ariz. Calif. Calif. 


All authorized private construction**.. 

New housing units}.... 

New nonresidential buildings...... 
Industrial buildings ° 
Office buildings .........s0. 
Service stations, etc. . 
Stores, etc... ‘ 
Religious buildings........... 
Educational buildings......... 
Hospitals, etc... -.seeeeeeeess 
Amusement buildings.......... 
Residential garages.........+- 
All other conmeidential bidgs . . 

Additions and alterations..... Seece 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *As defined in Standard,Metropolitan Statistical Areas, Bureau of the 
Budget, 1959.  **Includes data on new nonhousekeeping residential buildings, not shown separately. 1 Less than $500,000. 





Part D.— Contract Awards 


Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by Ownership and Type of Construction* 
(Millions of.dollars) 


All public construction Federally owned 


us Nonresidential buildings 
: ate ‘ , 
Period Total Federally ead locally Residential Hospital 


owned buildings Educational and 
institutional 


27. 


November 
December 
January 
February 


wh OVR YVYNINUNIND © NN UW 
— 
Qare Nw 


W WNWWANNOCHRUODA Hon 
Nor ROR K DOWUe & Ne Se 
N 
. . . . . me . > . . . . 
DANNUYUAYNONIDADOON N VIN 


2 


Percent change 


February 1960-61 = } - 10 7 (@) - 61 (1) + 288 
12mos. ending Feb. 1960-61 +11 - 19 +20 +3 = ag - 26 + 36 
Federally owned—Con. 


Nonresidential buildings—Con. 


Other nonresidential buildings Airfields** tion and 
development 


Conserva- 


Airfield Troop 


buildings veninn Warehouses| All other 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 


ar nswre 
WYSE PY OAY TPS Ss 
VAN REN DARK OF DW 


February 


February 1960-61 
12mos. ending Feb. 1960-61 


See footnotes at end of table. 
(33) 


Administra- 
tive and 
service 


87.3 
148.3 
183.9 


213.0 


18. 
70. 
2. 
5. 
10. 
8. 
6. 
19, 
1, 
46. 
19. 
41. 
4, 


SVYUOON ON ONYDAY W 


- 78 
+13 


Highways 


. 


. ya « Cee Se eee 8 
DYUWNKNWWNK UREN NO 


ee — 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, Value, by Ownership and Type of Construction *—Con. 
(Millions of dollars) 


Federally owned—Con. 


Electric Residential 
power buildings 


DnOwwU 


September 
October 
November.... ..... 
December 

: January 
February 


wa 
BANNSOm wy 
AYWwAWDAAWOON NR 


> 
NSNDY 3 

K-Ynvwo 
SNMOOAWNNYUYUWYYUW 


me AYON 


FS arys 
SOYPYANROHWNHOONH 


NY RODKRWIYNRHO 
VaRvesesvsAeovesn 


at nk 


3,669.7 


220. 
355. 
304. 
358. 
365. 
318. 


February 1960-61 - 21 +29 +35 +20 
12 mos. ending Feb. 1960-61. . + 25 +12 - 3 +41 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Includes major force-account projects started, principally by TVA and 
State highway departments. **Beginning with January 1958, includes missile launching facilities which were previously included 
under all other federally owned. Increase exceeds 300 percent. 


State and locally owned 


SoOryvrvVowmWwowonauw 


Nonresidential buildings 


Hospital Administra- 
Educational and tive and 
institutional service 


. 
_ 


. . ee 
I 


DROWY AYUWA 0 NINO Ww 


Percent change 


February 1960-61 + 37 - 49 + 48 - 3 +15 - 37 - % 
12 mos. ending Feb. 1960-61 = 31 - 28 + 60 +14 + 18 - 14 + 25 


PP ceeerea and locally owned—Con. 


Public service enterprises 


Sewer | Sewer and water systems | water systems 
Period . El 
Highways ectric 
mt 


T ¢ . .° 
wu Wu 


PON NONNOOCOAWDWLWO 


YVre 


N 
PY OP NADORNIYARS ww 
wokoseontwoWwWanaw®w 
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Percent change 
+270 


2 


(1) + 255 
- 26 + 28 
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Contracts Awarded for Public Construction 


By Ownership 
Millions of Dollars 
2,000 
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noategel” Se at f° 
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FEDERAL 
% 
| #% 
| a = % 
| _ppttPetraggteninnneaeaninen ne “wnat % 9" Pecyanent 
. 0 
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1959 1960 1961 
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Table D-2.-Contract Awards: Highway Construction, Value, by Ownership, Source of Funds, and Type of Facility , 


(Millions of dollars) 


All 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-G 





highway Federally aided projects | Independent state projects | Locally 


A2SESS 
—wOSO ane on 


eal Total Federal Total Toll owned** 
sn value funds value facilities 
E . . 962 


1,613. 
2, 504. 
1, 876. 
2, 218. 


128. 
174. 
252. 
167. 
198. 
190. 
206. 
200. 
174, 
157. 
253. 
150. 
132. 
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DRYWNK NWWNK UKE SI MUAUAWUSO 
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— “sm OO ® 
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Arn wpESnyeBoo 
OYerwWDOoarAXKnL® 


November 

December 
: January 

February 
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nN 
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Percent change 


February 1960-61 - 20 - 2 2 + 3 =o 3 o 3 - 47 
12 mos. ending Feb. 1960-61. . +25 + 21 +29 +25 + 28 +44 + 203 


493.3 
514.1 
493.5 
505.6 
724.9 


THES 
wn 


www AY © 
SSeR@ReyYS 
SCwocwocoowmoowv 


_ 
oo 
. 


-79 
+ 5 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *Includes force-account work started on Federal and State projects. 


**By municipalities and counties. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIgy 


Table D-3: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


Dodge index 
Building Engineering of contract 
All con- awards, sea- 
struction 2 sonally ad- 
Total Residential Noe- Total Public justed 
residential works (1947-49 =100) 


Value (in millions of dollars) 


31,612 
32, 174 
35,090 
36, 420 
36, 582 


12 months ending in— 


35, 949 16, 776 
35, 557 16, 430 
35, 366 16, 211 
35,179 15, 932 
35,119 15,571 
35, 330 15,453 
35, 391 15, 264 
35,575 15, 139 
November 36, 088 15, 300 
December 36, 582 15, 185 
January 36, 874 15, 232 
February 36, 869 15,114 
36, 989 15, 191 


Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


Table D-4: Contract Awards: Value Reported by the Engineering News-Record 


(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


All con- Type of construction 


E Ownership es 
struction Buildings Highways —_— Water | Unclassi- 
contract s : heme and fied and 
awards Private Public satel bridges systems | systems] 11 other 
Value (in millions of dollars) 


21,712 9, 775 
17, 986 7,791 
19, 166 9, 199 
20, 279 9, 891 9,992 
22,621 10, 645 11, 447 


12 months ending in— 
1960: * March 19, 771 9, 431 
20, 370 9, 492 
20, 181 9, 413 
20, 839 9, 570 
20, 647 ; 9, 288 
20, 963 
21, 155 | 
21,939 
November 22, 237 
December 22,621 
23,030 
February 22,974 
22, 884 


Percent change, 12 months ending in— 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the Engineering News-Record. Data include oaly 
those projects with contract values above the following minimum sizes: Water supply, earthwork, and waterways—$44,000; other pub 
lic works—$73,000; industrial buildings—$93,000; other buildings—$344,000.  *Adjusted to 52 weeks. 1 Change of less than one 
half of 1 percent. 





Part E.—Costs and Prices 


Table E-1.—Construction Cost Indexes 


(1947-49 =100) 
Depart- Monthly and quarterly component indexes 
ment of : : 
. Engineeri 
Com- Associ- | E. H. Boeckh and Associates acum aeerd — Turner 
merce | American ated Publi Geo. A. Coa- 
com- | Appraisal | General Apartments, | Commer- eee ae = Fuller omni 
posite Co. Contrac- hotels, and | cial and inna ‘ich Co. tion 
cost tors office factory elon _ Co. 
index* buildings | buildings ae 


Annual averages 


Current indexes 


1959: December.... 
§ 1960: January 
February 


wOonWOH TDOOCr Ww 


November.... 

December.... 
: January 

February 


=e Nw RW DAO BND HN DW 
DARD 

IKE 

wo @ 


4 
. 6 
5 
1 
3 
-8 
1 
0 
8 
9 
-8 
7 
o7 
-7 
8 


Percent change 


Sources as stated above. | *A composite of cost indexes, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, representative of the major types of 
construction weighted by the current relative importance of each type. Other component indexes, available annually or semi-annually, 
are included on an interpolative basis. 1 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 2 Fourth quarter 1959-60. 3First 
quarter 1960-61. 


Table E-1 (Sup.).—Construction Cost Indexes! 
(1947-49 = 100) 


Interstate Commerce 
Handy-Whitman Public Utility Commission, Bureau of 


Valuation 


Agricultural Marketing 
Service 


wae Farm Building 
operators’ service 
dwellings buildings 


Gas plant | Electric light Railroad Telephone and 
construction | construction {| and power construction | telegraph lines 


Sources as stated above. _! Indexes are only available annually or semi-annually. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIE} 


Table E-2.—Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities 
(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 


an Lumber and wood products 


Period construc- 
tion Selected 
materials hardwoods 
fir pine 


Annual averages 


Monthly indexes 


maYYAYURAWY 
TT aere rs 
VAANDD 
ro a ee 


September... 
October 
November... 
December... 
January 
February.... 


ANAwoowure HK OOwW UU 
DOD ODD DD Dw 
woe os 


RO AWwOUN ANN AO 
SON OWMWVYVOVYVOONNK UU 
BESSSRVSVRERVeI3sxRs 
NFNYAN 

0 WOV Ree RAY UYAI RO 


co 

ayo 
= 905 
nAa~ 


Percent change 


z 


Metals and metal products 


Selected finished steel products 


Galvanized Black 
_ Sheets, pipe, 
carbon carbon 


Prepared 

Hard- paint 
board** Structural | Reinforc- 
shapes ing bars 


Wire nails, 
8d common 


WNAYN 


ee 


BeSSss 
Anam D&D & 


September . 
October 
November.... 
December... 


: — 
ebruary.... 


wwwrv 
COS 
Woo a 
> PRR RRRRWNYK NL 


8338 
SN 


March 1960-61 


See footnotes at end of table. 





Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49=100, unless otherwise noted) 


Metals and metal products—Con. 


Selected nonferrous metal products Builders’ hardware Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings 


Building | Nonmetallic : Enameled | Vitreous 
wire, type sheathed Catiene Butts as iron i 
cable fixtures 


September... 
October 
November ... 
December... 
1961: January 
February.... 


COC WMWWDUYWwW aro 


. ee 8S 
SNS NNUYY ae 


oorovwowmwuonwoooocooaA CaAkL ms» & 
NM NNNNNNN™N 


RR RK NNW BR Re Re RK OR ON 
NNNARDAOHLHHAINSS DWwoor- 


=i -2 


Metals and metal products—Con. 


a . Fabricated structural metal 
Ss Cquipmecs products 
ya : , Ayer s blowers, 
and hot sash an yon on except 
umioum portable 


166.0 
176. 3 
180. 4 


RIB 


RRR 


September. ... 
October 

November.... 
December.... 


February 
March 


ABVYVEBAAAAYWOWOSO BRYON 
NRWVWE HE OOO RR 

-— = OCMOMDMDMDDBDAADO Anw 

e , oC fs 2. he a ¢ - a4 ee e@ . 
em rm rm WO WOOD WwWwuU 


Cree OhwYwW ONION Ye 
NNNODBDBDBMDNYRARARSD 


Percent change 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49=100 unless otherwise noted) 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural 


Fat da Caan pie 


Sand, gravel, Portland | Grou onc Ready- 
p | Building - rete : 
and crushed cement index block mixed 
concrete** 


September 
October 

November 
December 


eae ca ¢ a Cae a oes.ee 
WWW WwW WwWwWwond OoNNNC 
ue oCwneaeeste:”:)hlU Sele ee 
NNNNRNNYNRODBDODWW OWU 
senetareaenrs ’ee © s 
NWMWOOCMWNWON NWODUA 
fo DN OO OOKWWUWO - 


o 


a —F 


Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. 


Structural clay products Gypsum products Prepared 


ona alt 
Group | Building : Clay Group Plaster, asph 


127. 111.7 
127. 122.3 
132. 112.8 
133. 116.4 
133. 107.4 


133. 107.6 
133. 106.6 
133. 106.6 
133. 106.6 
133, 106.6 
133. 106.6 
133. 106.6 
133. 106.6 
133. 106.6 
133. 106.6 
134, 114.1 
134. 114.1 
™ 134.9 
Percent change 


See footnotes at end of table. 


September 


November 
December 


aren 
ebruary 
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MAY 1961 


Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Materials Used in Construction, by Selected Groups and Commodities—Con. 
(1947-49=100 unless otherwise noted) 








Nonmetallic minerals—structural—Con. Furniture and other household durables 


Other Kitchen 


habeasee cabinets, Linoleum, 
Insulation metal, base inlaid 


sah cement l 
materials shingles only 








101. 
102. 
103. 
103. 
104, 


146.8 
155. 
160. 
166. 
173. 


Nr Ae Vw 
of ever 
Vim N OW 


102, 
105. 
106. 
106. 
106. 
106. 
105. 
104, 
98. 
98. 
98. 
* 96, 
96. 


172. 
172. 
172. 
172. 
172. 


November 
December 


"*NAAXADO WO WO WOW WO OO naonr~ 


ASK OCONNNN OW 


ON 
ee fe eee 2 ¢ «Fa a 
NMNNNNNNN NNN KH DN mwas 


NF UOWO ALA WUUUYUNIY orwowmu 
SOSSAAANRABMHOOD UNO OWHee 


209 OUUUUUUUUUAYa 
, Ss ee ec ee eee eee rs 
CcCowuownwmwnwowwwowrvwrs 
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Percent change 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Includes items not shown separately. **Introduced Jan. 1958. Jan. 
1958 =100. " Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘Revised. Note: 1960 annual averages are preliminary. 


Tables E+3, E+4, and E+5, Union Hourly Wage Scales for Selected Building Trades, are shown quarterly in the March, June, September, 
and December issues. 





Part F.— Construction Materials 





| Chart2. 
| 


Index (1947-49100) 


Construction Materials | 
Indexes of Output Index (1947-49#100) 


Composite Outpyt index 


pn LY ADJUSTED 


UNADJUSTED~___ 7 


Lumber & wood products 
Millwork 

Paint, varnish, & lacquer 

iron & steel products 

Heating & plumbing equipment 
Portland cement 

Asphalt products 


Clay construction products 


| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 








MONTHLY COMPONENT INDEXES 


a_“_“4AM{WYmwswsw@#“g +— ALL TIME HIGH, UNADJUSTED 


<— MOST RECENT, SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


CV _ Ci (@VUMurUMWMHMr""“iill 
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Index (1947-49=100) 
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Table F-1.—Construction Materials: Indexes of Output, Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted 
(1947-49 =100) 


Paint, 
varnish | Iton and 


and steel 
lacquer | products 


Annual averages 


141.6 137.1 157.7 160.0 

143.0 120.0 148.5 133.2 

123.6 126.6 155. 132.3 

116.3 142.2 169. 149.0 

123.1 118.8 159. . ‘141.0 
L 





Unadjusted indexes 


1960: January 
February 


September .... 
October 
November 
December 


moa ty eae cath Shem te ec 
tues sh ea aks ia te eo 
> 2, uy te Gree ok ts ex tt 
i oh oa ody 
Ft 6 atmo ene 


oaeerteeeeqe#tet#tts €e Ss 
CSONNOFNOWORAN NN 


p- 


February 


Percent change 


January 1960-61 ..... -14 -13 + 4 - 6 -23 +10 -17 - 13 
Dec. 1960-Jan. 1961 +1 + 7 +27 +10 + 6 + 8 - 49 - 8 


Seasonally adjusted indexes 


September..... 


November 

December 
: January 

Februar y 


Dec. 1960-Jan. 1961.. 


Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by various government agencies and by private firms as 
shown in the tables following in Part F. | 4th quarter 1959-60. 2 3rd quarter-4th quarter 1960. ‘Revised. _n.a. Not available. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIE} 


Table F-2: Lumber and Wood Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


Softwood lumber! Hardwood flooring! 
(Million board feet) (Thousand board feet) 


953, 706 
927,294 
1, 034, 098 
914, 856 


75, 334 

82, 065 

77,614 

80, 655 

79, 699 

66, 176 

81, 648 

79,473 

. 77, 340 

November . 73, 095 
December ....... 65, 176 
January 65,640 
February 59, 199 


Percent change 


February 1960-61 
12 mos, ending 
February 1960-61 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: ! National Lumber Manufacturers Association; 2 Douglas Fir Ply- 


wood Association (monthly data are estimated from quarterly totals); > Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. *As of end 
of period. Revised. 


Table F-3: Shipments of Millwork Products and Production of Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
Millwork products 


. . h 1 2 
Ponderosa Hardwood Sash ! Exterior ra a 
pine doors ! doors! an frames! 
Shipments — Production for trade sales 
(Thousands of units) (Thousands of gallons) 


310, 551 312, 54l 
9, 887 313,128 
9, 432 320, 800 

11,049 346, 000 
7,958 346, 900 


668 * 26, 400 

650 31, 100 

658 32, 300 

700 32, 900 

824 34, 100 

596 30, 400 

850 32, 300 

725 29, 000 

716 26, 700 

560 24, 10 

December. ....+++- 425 22, 100 
: January 538 24, 200 
February 588 23, 800 


Percent change 


February 1960-61 -19 -12 = 3 
12 mos. ending 
February 1960-61 - 21 e 13 -27 - 24 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) Sources: 'National Wood Work Manufacturers Association (whose data are from 
member firms only and are not adjusted to represent full coverage); ? Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 3 Productios 


Special tabulations prepared by the source agency indicate only minor differences between production and shipments. See note to 
table F-3 in the April 1959 issue. ‘Revised. 
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Table F-4: Iron and Steel Products: Shipments, Bookings, and Backlog 


(Thousands of tons) 
Selected steel mill products! Cast-iron pipe? 


eee Fabricated structural 
and fittings 


Concrete | Galvan- steel4 


September 
October 
November 
December 
1961: January 
February 


February 1960-61 
12mos. ending Feb. 1960-61 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | American Iron and Steel Institute; 2 Department of Commerce, Bureau 
of the Census; 3 National Electric Manufacturers Association; 4 American Institute of Steel Construction, Inc., > January 1960-61; 


612 mos, ending January 1960-61. Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. .a. Not available. "Revised. 


Table F-5: Heating and Plumbing Equipment: Shipments and Stocks 


(In thousands of units, except as noted) 


Cast-iron convectors Furnaces Residential 


. : oil burners, 
Gas water heaters ent ' Warm air Stace anh wail aad 
q- *t-) | (all types and fuels) separately 


1960: January 
February 


September 
October 
November 
December 
1%: January. 


January 1960-61 
12 mos. ending Jan. 1960-61... 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. *As of end of period. 


Table F-6, Plumbing Fixtures, is published quarterly in the January, March, July and October issues. 





Table F-7.—Portland Cement: Production and Shipments in the United States and Puerto Rico; 
Destination of Shipments by Geographic Division; Stocks 


(Thousands of barrels) 


Destination of shipments? 


Period Pro- Middle | East West | South | East 
duction Atlan- | North | North | Atlan- | South 
tic Central | Central tic Central 


316, 465 | 311,571 66, 433 | 32,920] 37, 156 | 15, 268 
298, 424 | 292, 240 61,858 | 28,772] 36,272 | 14,251 
311,471 | 309, 699 63,650 | 34,867| 37,979 | 14,908 
339, 091 | 338, 350 68, 886 | 37, 294| 44,823 17, 265 
3319, 010 |3314, 879 65, 115 | 33, 765 | 41, 441 | 16,696 


16,080] 14,698 1,930] 1,812 772} 2,514 814 

18,422] 17,812 2,033] 2,082 893} 2,526 934 

27,015| 27,638 3,900] 4,860] 2,576] 3,929] 1,668 

31,999] 30,468 4,438] 6,227] 3,074] 4,095] 1,622 

31,930 | 34, 363 5,115] 7,869} 3,937] 4,287] 1,699 

31,982] 32,964 4,635] 7,946] 4,215] 3,854] 1,672 

33,270 | 36,623 4,994] 8,979] 4,979] 4,196] 1,859 

- | 31,130] 33, 866 4,110] 8,455] 4,827] 3,587] 1,724 

October.... | 31,449 | 33,179 4,218] 8,345] 4,432] 4,021] 1,630 

November.. | 26,406] 25,188 3,394] 4,991] 2,415] 3,712] 1,433 

December.. | 20,505] 15,116 1,502} 2,155] 1,072 832 

January....| 16,744] 14,303 1,246| 1,764] 1,064 839 
February.--] 15,038] 14,447 1,164} 1,994] 1,057 


Percent change 


February 1960-61 4 - 40 +10 +37 -19 
12 months ending— 
February 1960-61. - 6 - 10 - 10 -5 - 6 - 8 -1 -9 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by Department of Interior (Bureau of Mines). 1 Includes ce 
ment used in the manufacture of prepared masonry cement. Includes shipments to foreign countries, Alaska, and Hawaii. 2 Exclude 
cement used in the manufacture of prepared masonry cement. Prior to January 1960, excludes shipments to foreign countries, Alaska 
and Hawaii. Beginning with January 1960, excludes foreign ‘countries and Alaska. 3 Includes revisions not distributed by months 
4 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. *As of end of period. ‘Revised. 


Table F-8.—Shipments of Asphalt Products and Gypsum Products 


Asphalt products (thousands of squares)! Gypsum products? 


million square feet 
Period Prepared wh a Suseraced ( n squ ) 


September 
October 


December 


: January 
February 


4-3 


February 1960-61 *e) 
12 months ending 6 6 1) 
February 1960-61 


i ° . 2 Department of 
De t of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census; 
ane oo - Mites. cme. 3 we data for tar saturated as well as asphalt saturated felts. “ich quarter 1959-60. 


5 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. °Year 1959-60. ‘Revised. 





Table F-9.—Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments 


Brick, Structural Vitrified Hollow facing Floor and wall tile, 
common and face clay tile clay sewer pipe tile (million glazed and unglazed 
(million brick) (thousand tons) (thousand tons) | brick equivalent) | (thousand square feet) 


Produc- | Ship- | Produc-| Ship- | Produc- Produc- | Ship- | Produc- Ship- 
tion ments tion ments tion tion ments tion ments 
251, 388 231, 262 
212,114 207,094 
221, 768 215, 710 


258, 631 252, 545 
241, 878 232, 582 


21,528 18, 685 
21, 665 18, 417 
23, 246 20, 273 
21, 473 19, 188 
21, 247 20, 417 
20, 549 22, 108 
17,095 19, 361 
20, 483 21, 049 
19, 883 19, 864 
19, 002 18, 858 
November 18, 740 17,727 
December 16, 967 16, 635 
17,109 15,162 


Percent change 


| January 1960-61 - s -7 -2 < +18 -21 
12 mos. ending Jan. 1960-61. me” a6 +1 -9 


Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. ‘Revised. 


Table F-10, Imports and Exports of Selected Construction Materials, which was formerly published quarterly, will appear 
annually in the June issue. 





Errata 


Construction Review, February 1961 issue, "Distribution of Water and Sewer Utilities 
Capital Expenditures in 1958." 


On page 12, table 1; 


Under "Materials, Cast iron" in col. 2: 136.7 should read 36.7; 
Under "All other materials, Roofing materials," in col. 6: should read 0,2 


On page 13, table 11: 


On "Total" line in col. 5: 220,000 should read 220,200; 

Under "Total, Supplies" in col. 5: 6,996 should read 1,996; 

Under "Materials, Metal doors" in col. 4: 803 should read 808; 

“Cast iron" in col. 3: 189,011 should read 89,011; 

Under "Stone, clay and glass products, Asbestos cement pipe" in col. 3: 15,418 
should read 45,418. 





Part G.—Contract Construction Employment 


Table G-1.—Number of Employees by Type of Contractor 


Building contractors Nonbuilding contractors 


All All Special trades 


contrac-| , 1). 
building | General All Plumbing} Painting| Elec- 


tors* 
‘ con- : : 
con tractors | SPecial trical 
tractors trades i gi = work 


thousands) 


% 
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September .. 
October .... 
November .. 
December .. 

: January... 
February ... 
March 
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Jan.-Feb. 1961.... 
12 mos. ending 
February 1960-61 .. 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | *Beginning with January 1959 data includes estimated data for Alaska 
and Hawaii. No estimates are available by type of contractor. | **Preliminary estimate, not available by type of contractor. Per 
cent change: February-March 1961, + 8.6. March 1960-61, +6.3. ‘Revised. 


Table G-2 —Number of Employees, Seasonally Adjusted 


(In thousands) 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. Revised. 
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Table G-3.—Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Construction Worker Man-Hours 
(1947-49 =100) 
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Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. Revised. 
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CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table G-4.—Hours and Gross Earnings of Construction Workers, by Type of Contractor 


Building contractors Nonbuilding contractors 


Special trade 
att aa 


Period building | S¢2er*! Painting building 
contrac- All and contrac- 

tors special 
trades 


contrac- 


tors decora- 


Average weekly earnings 


December.... 


February 


November. ... 
December.... 


3 
4 
-4 
-8 
ol 
3 
5 
7 
7 
9 
7 
ol 
-8 
7 
-4 
2 


February.... 


2.94 , 5.37 
3.12 4 3. 37 
3.26 , 3.93 
3.41 
3.55 


3.49 

3.54 3.37 
3.51 3. 36 
3.51 3.37 
3.54 3.37 
3.53 3.40 
3.54 3.38 
3.58 3.42 
3.60 3.43 
3.60 3.43 
3.64 3. 46 
3.66 3.47 
3.66 3.50 


Percent change, February 1960-61 
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Avg. weekly earnings. . ‘ A +6.7 + 6.6 +5.7 +5.5] +7.0 +7.4 
Avg. weekly hours ; ; +4.1 +2.3 +1.6 ¥i.2 +1.1] +3.0 +3.1 
Avg. hourly earnings . . . , . + 4.3 + 4.3 +4.9 +4.5 +4.4] +3.8] 44.1 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | Note: Data for Alaska and Hawaii are not included. ‘Revised. 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE FIELD OFFICES 
PROVIDE READY ACCESS TO COMMERCE SERVICES 


@ The Department of Commerce maintains Field Offices in the cit:.s listed below for the purpose ot 
providing ready access to the reports, publications, and services of the Business and Defense Services 
Administration, Office of Business Economics, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Office of Area Develop- 
ment, and the Bureau of the Census. Information on certain activities of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the Patent Office are also available. 

@ Experienced personnel will gladly assist in the solutionof specific problems, explain the scope and 
meaning of regulations administered by the Department, and provide practical assistance in the broad 
field of domestic and foreign commerce. Field offices act as official sales agents of the Superintendent 
of Documents and stock a wide range of official Government publications relating to business. Each office 
maintains an extensive business reference library containing periodicals, directories, publications, and 


reports from official as well as private sources. 


@ Approximately 700 Chambers of Commerce, Manufacturers Associations, and similar business 
ps are official Cooperative Offices of the Department where many of the basic publications and re- 
ports of the Department are on file and available for consultation. If specific information is not on hand 
in the Cooperative Office, your problem will be referred to the nearest Department field office. 
@ These facilities have been established to assist you. You are invited to use them. 


DOMESTIC TRADE 


Population Count and Characteristics; 

Housing Statistics; 

Detailed Agricultural Data on County Basis; 

Retail, Wholesale and Service Business; 

Estimates on Population Movements; 

National Income Statistics; 

Regional Trends in United States Economy; 

Biennial Volume on Business Statistics; 

Current Releases and Business Indicators; 

Research Sources on Market Potentials; 

Development and Maintenance of Markets; 

Reports on Governmental and Private Technical Research; 

Regional and Community Development Techniques; 

Information on Government Procurement, Sales and Con- 
tracts. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Tariff Rates of Foreign Countries on Specific American 
Products; 

Regulations Bearing on the Control of Exchange Abroad; 

Administration of Regulations Imposing Import Quotas 
and the Details of Import Licensing Procedures in 
Overseas Markets; 

Facts on Economic and Trade Conditions; 

Business Information on Foreign Firms; 

Documentation of Export and Import Shipments, Both 
Here and Abroad; 

Statistical Data on Both Imported and Exported Products; 

Assistance on Export Regulations and Problems, Including 
Prompt Special Service in Emergency Situations; 

Trade Investment and Licensing Opportunities; 

Foreign Lists of Buyers and Suppliers. 


Department Field Offices 


Albuquerque, N. Mex., U. S. Courthouse. Phone: CHapel 
71-0311. 

Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie St., NW. 
JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 10, Mass., Room 230, 80 Federal St. 
32312. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 504 Federal Bldg., 117 Ellicott St. 
TL 3-4216. 

Charleston 4, S.C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper Bldg., West 
End Broad St. Phone: RAymond 2-7771. 

Cheyenne, Wyo., 207 Majestic Bldg., 16th St. and Capitol 
Ave. Phone: 634-2731. 

Chicago 6, Ill., Room 1302, 
ANdover 3-3600. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 809 Fifth Third Bank Bldg., 36 East 
Fourth Street. DUnbar 1-2200. Ext. 344. 

Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., E. 6th 
St. and Superior Ave., CHerry 1-7900. 

Dallas 1,Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart. Riverside 
8-5611. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. KEystone 4-415 1. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. WOodward 3-9330. 

Greensboro, N. C., 407 U. S. Post Office Bldg. Phone: 
BRoadway 3-8234. 

Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanlan Bldg., 405 Main St. CApitol 
27201. 

Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg., ELgin 4-7111. 


CApitol 


226 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut St. BAti- 
more 1-7000. 

Los Angeles 15,Calif., Room 450, 
Richmond 9-4711. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. JAckson 6-3426. 

Miami 32, Fla., 408 Ainsley Bldg., 14 N.E. First Ave. 
FRanklin 7-2581. 

Minneapolis 1, Minn., 304 Federal Bldg., 110 So. Fourth 
St. FEderal 2-3211. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 529-2411. 

New York 1,N.Y., Empire State Bldg. LOngacre 3-3377.. 

Philadelphia 7- Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 Chestnut St. 
WAlnut 3-2400. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. ALpine 8-5851. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. GRant 1-5370. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse & P.O. Bldg. 
CApitol 6-3361. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7133. 

Richmond 19, Va., 309 Parcel Post Bldg. Milton 4-9471. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 919 New Federal Bldg. MAin 1-8100. 

Salt Lake City, 1, Utah, 222SW. Temple ST. EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11,Calif.,Room 419Customhouse. YUkon 
6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U. S. Courthouse and P. O. Bldg. 
ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg., 909First 
Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 


1031 S. Broadway. 





Why not keep up fo date? 


( 
BUSINESS SERVICE CHECKLIST 


Weekly list of all new 
publications and informa- 
tion releases... 


Technical Information 


Business Trends 


Marketing Data 


More business with better 
business facts compiled by 
YOUR business fact-finding 
agency 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Send your subscription to a U.S. Department of Commerce Field Off or to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Wasnington 25, 
D. C., $1.50 year. Any Field Office has information and sample copies. 
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INDEX TO TABLES 


PART A--CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACE 


New Construction Put in Place in the United States: 

A-1. Value for the Current Month and Relative Changes 

A-l. (Sup.) Value, by Month, January 1959--Sept. 1960 (last published January 1961) 
A-2. Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rates In Current and Constant Dollars 

A-3. Public: Value, by Source and Type of Funds and Ownership 


PART B—HOUSING 
Hlousing Starts in the United States: 
B-1. By Ownership and Type of Structure 
B-2. By Location 
B-3. Average Construction Cost 
Housing in Government Programs: 
B-4. In Government Insurance Programs 
B-5. Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less 
B-6. Publicly Owned Housing Starts 
Housing Vacancy Rates: 
B-7. By Status, Condition, Region, and Metropolitan Location 


Manufacturers Shipment of Mobile liomes: 
BE. Mobile Homes and Travel Trsilete.....ceccccccccssccsccccccccssessccectcccecacccsocssescscersnespeedeccecscscesodeccesconsiscddeceeseusmsecsonesedene 


PART C—BUILDING PERMITS 


In 10,000 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 

C-l. Private Construction: Total Valuation, by Type of Comstruction......sssscscssesecscssccescccscscscsccscecessccssegeccsesoecesenens esceee see 
C-2, New Dwelling Units: Valuation and Number, by Ownership and Type of Structure.......sscsssssserseeessces sesceseessnecnen es ecccccees 
In 3,014 Permit-Issuing Places in the United States: 

C-3, New Dwelling Units: Valuation and Number, by Region and Type of Structure......sscscessccsceecesceseceeresceseeeceseeees ecccecccesce 
C-4, Private Construction: Valuation by Region and Type of Construction 

C-5. Private Nonresidential Construction: Number, by Type of Building 

C-6. Private Construction: Valuation, by State 

C-7, New Dwelling Units: Number, by State........ ecccecsceccseseceseesee cveceee ose cocee eocccees eecccccccsccccccccccccoecsecs cas coceseescococscosccsee 
C-8. Private Construction: Valuation, by Month in Selected Metropolitan Areas 

C-9, New Dwelling Units: Number in Selected Metropolitan Areas.....+ssse+s++ a sovccccccccccccccccccccccccccesecccccscccccesceecccescccecescce 
C10. Private Construction: Valuation for the Current Year in Selected Metropolitan Areas, by Type of Construction 


PART D—CONTRACT AWARDS 
Public Construction: 
D-1. By Ownership and Type of Construction 
D-2. Highway Construction 
U. S. Summaries from Reports of: 
D-3. The F. W. Dodge Corporation 
D-4. The Engineering News-Record 


E-1. Construction Cost Indexes 

E+], (Sup.) Construction Cost Indexes......scscscssssssesecscsees eannedecdpeddsennadeseusdcussndancstesencdecescuesecessnnnesesesasscssaonnenaeneuselel 
E-2. Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Selected Materials Used in Construction....... pebldedeeneseecésevsavcnsesesseesceiennactuauseseutenasennt 
Union Hourly Wage Scales for Selected Building Trades: (Quarterly: last published March 1961) 

E-3, Indexes 

E-4, Estimated Average Rates and Ranges in Rate Levels 

E-5. For 100 Cities 


PART F—CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 
toduction, Shipments, Stocks: 
1. Indexes, of Output ................s0c0cse+ coccccccsccccocccoosscccssoscessecescsocssccesccsescooccoocesceteccssooccsecescsoseccsoses eeccessececes cececces 43 
2. Lumber and Wood Products 
-3. Millwork Products, Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 
eb Ge ONE REIS iisicisiniccnsienivensnieuntstsinetussnnaiacdensnuia warhadinddebaiasiaduciedsduudgameaaamaehaumadial dian vinntein tottainees 
5. Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
6. Plumbing Fixtures (Quarterly; last published March 1961) 
7. Portland Cement 
“8. Asphalt Products, Gypsum Products... ..scsssccesesecsecseccereccscnecseceesecesneseescseescsesecescessssesaescsarees sccccccccccccccccccesocecocecs 
-9. Clay Construction Production 
“10. Imports and Exports of Selected Construction Materials (Annually; last published June 1960) 
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PART G—CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT 
- Number of Employees, by Type of Contractor.........sscseesseteemecsseecssscessescseseeesecscessnneoesenseensesssensanan eens cccdecccccscccess 
« Number of Employees (Seasonally Adjusted).......secscsssscscecescssscccsssecscecssenceceseenecesseeescscenscasescecesees Renedettennecontinstee 
. Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Man-Hours 
. Hours and Earnings of Construction Workers ......+..+0++ secescesace dececsocecesesosecsescocsccecsecccccescescosscesosonces ecescccescccoscosecece 
. Number of Employees, by State and Area (Quarterly: last published March 1961) 
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